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JOHN LIESENFELD 


Nov. 10, 1953 
Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear President Becker: 


November 26, 1953 marked my seventeenth anniversary in the life insurance busi- 
ness. With the exception of the past month with the Franklin Life, all the time 
has been spent with one of the nation’s major companies. Starting as an agent, I 
was successively promoted to Assistant Manager, General Assistant Manager, and 
Manager in one of Texas’ largest cities. 


Early this year I was offered another transfer—out of Texas. Having developed a 
love for Texas and its wonderful people I resigned my position. 


At age 42, with a wife and four children, I wanted to be certain that I made no 
mistake in my next connection. As this was the biggest decision my family or I 
have ever had to make, I decided to take at least 90 days to expose myself to as 
many companies as possible, and then select. I thought that my main consideration 
should be along these lines. The company I selected should offer: (1) The best 
opportunity for financial success, In other words the company which recognizes 
the sales department as the most vital department, and coordinates all else to keep 
it such...an everyday reality. (2) Personal friendly leadership and association 
on a plane that stimulates human dignity and enthusiastic endeavor. A relationship 
whereby a man feels happy and proud to be a member of the family—not just an- 
other number. (3) A reputation of outstanding public service. (4) Products that 
people desire because they recognize a need for them, and want them. (5) Modern 
merchandise and merchandising methods superior to those generally found in the 
industry. (6) Progressive and promotional advertising for the public, the salesman 
and the company. (7) Stability and a long-standing record of sound investments, 
methods and operation. (8) Advantages of experience. The company should have 
been in business fifty years or more. 


With this yardstick as a guide I had offers from at least thirty-five companies. 
While many were attractive, I know that my selection of the Franklin fulfilled 
every qualification to an outstanding degree. I just don’t know how anyone can 
help being happy and successful with the company so justly called the friendly 
Franklin. 


Cordially, 
John Liesenfeld 
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Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent — and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I’m laid up?” 

You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to them 
to outline a permanent and complete 
program that will furnish them assured 
protection when earning power stops 
and expenses continue or increase. 


Start out now and explain the favorable 
M. I. I. C. Disability policy to every 


DISABILITY 











client and prospect. It is non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable; incontestable 
after two years; creates a definite pro- 
tection fund; provides total disability, 
including intermediate periods; partial 
indemnity following total; immediate 
hospital or nurse coverage irrespective 
of waiting period; aviation coverage; 
grace period of 31 days; and benefits 
irrespective of house confinement. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service — and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions — you will want to show 
your clients how they can get-this full 
protection. 


We welcome your request for full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


- + + Boston, Massachusetts 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1953 Range Dec. 

High Low 15, 1953 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) .... 124% 11544 
Aeina Life Insurance Company (new) .... 894 67% 87 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ........ 58 44 58 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 71 57% 6914 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 219 175 213 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 136 105 123 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) . 89 59% -- 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (ne ) 46 31% 4214 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... 75 56144 75 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 655 450 655 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. (old) .... 31 2336 _ 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. (new) .. 21% 2056 20% 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia ..... €8 57% 66 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 187 154 180 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 51 46 50 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 61% 50 61% 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 82 712 785 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Untow Ibe Tusurance Ce. .occcccc ccc ccees Little Rock, Ark. 
ARIZONA Admitted 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............ Columbus, Ohio 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
North American Life & Cas. Co. ........ Minneapolis, oe 
Patriot Life Insurance Co. ................New York, N. 
COLORADO Admitted 
\merican United Life Insurance Co. ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ...... Omaha, Neb. 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. .............. Dallas, Tex. 
New World Life Insurance Co. .............. Seattle, Wash. 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Patrist Eile PS. COs. 6ccs-e.op.sr8 oo sien 60:00 NOW RODE, ING Y, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Examined 
United Services Life Ins. Co. ............ Washington, D. C. 
GEORGIA Admitted 
Life Insurance Co. of Alabama ................ Gadsen, Ala. 
Examined 
Preferred Life Assurance Society ........ Montgomery, Ala. 
HAWAII Admitted 
am, Hlouston Life Ins: Coz. «.<....666660 sees Houston, Texas 
KANSAS Admitted 
New World Life Insurance Co. ............. Seattle, Wash. 
Union Late Tasurance Co). ¢..cccossceccs ccc Little Rock, Ark. 
Examined 
Standard Life Association ................ Lawrence, Kans. 
Ancient Order of United Workmen ..........Newton, Kans. 
Utility Operators Beneficiary Assn. .......... Topeka, Kans. 
MIC HIGAN Admitted 
Patriot Life Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
MINNESOTA Licensed 
St. Paul Life & Casualty Co. ...............-.St. Paul, Minn. 
NEVADA Withdrew 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co. ............ Columbus, Ohio 


(Continued on the next page) 
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AGENCY 


Management Guidance 


RAYMOND E. WALDEN, Newark, N. J., rose in 
six years from Agent to Supervisor to outstand- 


” 


ing General Agent. “I’m lucky” says Ray, 
“Pacific Mutual-trained every step of the way! 
Last few months, home office Management 
‘Training men have visited me twice —and I’ve 
attended a 5-day New General Agents’ Confer- 
ence. Can’t miss the track with that kind of 


help — and our production shows it!” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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well-balanced 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


I 


. whose financial position is strong 

. whose geographical market embraces 
a balance of metropolitan, town and 
rural areas 

. whose’ policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages... 

. whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 

. whose growth has been steady 
and uniform 

. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 

. whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 

. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 








Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 








Iding Men! 
uilding Men. 
Building an insurance company? 
Certainly, we are. But MORE IM- 
PORTANT we are BUILDING 

MEN. 

OUR MEN are making money and 
building permanent careers. Under 
GARCO’S intensive training pro- 
gram even new salesmen make good 
money. We are naturally proud of 
the sales record of our men for the 
year 1952. 

Average Earnings............ $9,110.59 

(All Field Men with Company One Yeer Prior to 1952) 
Average Earnings 

(Top Third) ............... $12,364.00 


Average Earnings 


(Bottom Third)............. $5,972.00 


Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS * TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
GLEN A. WALLACE, Agency Vice President 
Lite, Accident end Health, Group 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 


Allied Life Insurance Company ............ Charlotte, N. C. 
OKLAHOMA Licensed 
a Be &) rere rr Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Admitted 
American Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Florida ...... Miami, Fla. 
California-Western States Life Ins. Co. ..Sacramento, Calif, 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ...... Omaha, Neb. 
National Educators Life Ins. Co. ........ Fort Worth, Texas 
National Home Life Ins. Co. ................ St. Louis, Mo. 
WOW WUE ESN EE. GO. oe ioc de céec cine teers Seattle, Wash. 
MEE, DONO SINS GE, ie ii cos'odis ce womousion New York, N. Y. 
WES BA WORSE ove sig oe cevencuceecewns Topeka, Kan. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
ye SS Oe eae rere New York, N.Y. 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 
Cana Mutual Ins. Society . ......00cccscsevces Madison, \ isc. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Crown Life Insurance Co. ........0.-ccee Toronto, Canada 
Vulcan Life & Accident Ins. Co. .......... Birmingham, \la. 
TEXAS Licensed 
North Texas State Life Ins. Co. ............0s00 Denton, Texas 
Petrotews Late Wns. Coy. ....ciccccceccccevees Midland, Texas 
Security Standard Lite Ins. Co. ......06.0cc00s Dallas, Texas 
UTAH Admitted 
American United Life Ins. Co. ............ Indianapolis, | nd. 
Coastal States Lite Ins. Co. .........ccccecveccsscce Atlanta, Ga. 
VIRGINIA Licensed 
Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Corp. ............ Richmond, Va. 
Admitted 
Patrink bite Tie Cee occa ccccessswneduan New York, N. Y. 
Provident Life and Casualty Ins. Co. ....Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WYOMING Admitted 
Provident Life Insurance Co. .............. Bismarck, N. D. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Dean Mathey, chairman oi 
the board, Empire Trust Company and John A. Sib- 
ley, chairman of the board, Trust Company of Geor- , 
gia. 

Federal Life (Ill.): Harold B. Myers, comptroller, 
International Harvesters Company. 


Guardian Life (N. Y.): Ralph S. Damon, president, 
Trans World Airlines. 


Kentucky Home Mutual: John E. Tarrant and 
McDonald Gray replaced Judge Will H. Fulton and 
A. T. Siler, deceased. 


Union Mutual (Maine): Arthur F. Maxwell, prvsi- 
dent, Biddeford Savings Bank, Biddeford, Main: 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


MARCH 
Agency Management Conference of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, Edgewater Beach Hctel, 
Chicago. 
Accident & Health Spring Meeting of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
National Association of Life Underwriters, Mid-year Meet- 
ing, New Orleans. 

APRIL 


Eastern Agents Conference, Annual meeting, Sheraton Plaza, 
Boston. 


15-17 


17-19 


22-26 
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“Numerologically 
Speaking... 
a dominant 


personality”’ 


“The letters in your name add up to a per- 
sonality so dominant that you must beware of 
becoming so dictatorial that you will make 
many enemies in the future. Try to consider 
the other person’s point of view.” And last 
night he had to do the dusting after he finished 
the dishes. Some numerology. Some predicting. 

Plain fact, as every life insurance agent 
knows, is that you can’t predict the future. The 
Union Central agent also knows that you can 
prepare for the future on the basis of what 
happens to most people and still take care of 
the exceptions. 

Certainly the best preparation is life insur- 


THE UNION CENTRAL 












ance—Union Central life insurance with its 
policies and combinations of policies to meet 
every life insurance need from birth to age 70. 

And the Union Central agent is also an up- 
to-the-minute insurance man. The best policy 
of twenty years ago isn’t necessarily the best 
policy today. Times change. The needs of 
people change. An alert, cooperative Home 
Office keeps all Union Central agents fully 
informed, helps them with the proper sales 
tools to make Union Central life insurance 
serve people best in terms of today’s needs— 
projected reasonably and logically into the 
future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A Bunt 


TO THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


HIS month we are tossing a bouquet to the life 

insurance business. This is a bouquet to the 

industry for the fine way in which it keeps its 
hands out of the business of the trade press. Probably 
there are very few businesses in the country which 
even approach the excellent record of the life insurance 
companies in non-interference with a trade press which 
depends so much on the advertising support of com- 
panies. 


Many Instances 


We could fill this entire page with instances where 
individual companies have been temporarily hurt by 
news or factual information published by the trade press 
with never a murmur from the companies. Year after 
year the companies consider their advertising budgets 
in an atmosphere so impartial that we would not know 
that human beings could be so good. 

Perhaps we take this matter of freedom of the trade 
press so much for granted that we don’t talk enough 
about it. Probably other trade editors could share our 
experience, however, and say no company man has ever 
picked up the phone to ask them to kill a story, has at- 
tempted censorship, or exerted pressure—through ad- 
vertising or any other. means. 


Taken for Granted 


So much is this taken for granted—the freedom of 
the editor to print the news as he sees it—that the sub- 
ject is rarely discussed in the industry. From the few 
times this writer has discussed the subject with com- 
pany men, he has gathered the following composite of 
the view the industry has toward the insurance press: 

1. The press needs the companies, and the companies 
need an impartial, independent press. 

2. How in the name of the lower regions can the press 
be independent or impartial if it is subject to any out- 
side pressure ? 

3. If my company could influence you, why couldn't 
our competitor ? 

+. Why has the subject come up, anyway? 

In this instance the subject has come up because of 
an exception to the rule of non-interference. A dissi- 
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dent group of stockholders is a thorn in the side of the 
company concerned. Probably the dissident group is 
presently engaged in some new hampering action, al- 
though we have not heard from them at this writing. 

Now we have a telegram from the company warning 
us that the dissident group may send us a release (an- 
nouncement for news publication), and the company 
asks us not to publish it. To quote directly, the com- 
pany’s telegram says, ‘Republication of release by repu- 
table insurance magazine such as yours would be seri- 
ous disservice, repeat disservice, to policyholders and 
agents of this company.” 

Well, there it is, and we do not expect too many ot 
our readers to believe the telegram was ever sent. You 
will just have to take our word for it. Please believe. 
too, that nothing similar has ever been received from 
any other company in our fourteen years’ experience as 
a life insurance editor. 


What to Do 


Trying to tell a paper what to print is called “running 
for editor’ by newspaper men. Even Dr. Kinsey lost 
out when he tried to do it. The usual treatment is there- 
after to ignore news from whoever runs for editor, or 
to print only the bad news about him. Of course we 
shall not do either of these, but shall ignore the inci- 
dent and go on as if nothing had happened, trying to 
judge the news as impartially as ever and attempting to 
perform a service, we repeat, service, for the life in- 
surance industry and America. If we are, indeed, a 
reputable insurance magazine we should be able to 
judge what to throw in the wastebasket without being 
told. It is also our suspicion that the good company 
involved may be suffering from the over-zealous efforts 
of some new publicity man. It certainly has one who 
has not mixed with officials of other companies and 
learned their attitude toward the insurance press. 

Please do not mistake us. Telling about this isolated 
case is not designed to point the finger at one company. 
But this case was so rare and unprecedented that it re- 
minded us of the unbroken record of helpfulness, un- 
derstanding, and non-interference of virtually all com- 
panies over many years. This is a small word of 
appreciation for that outstanding record. 








Company 


i 
i A 
American Home, Kans. .. 
American Mutual, Iowa .. 


American Standard, 

American United ....... 
Baltimore Life ......... 
Bankers Life, Nebr. ..... 
Bankers of Am., Texas .. 


Bankers Mutual, III. 


Bankers National ....... 
3ankers Union, Colora:lo 
Beneficial Life, Utah .... 
Benefit Assn. Ry. Emp. .. 
Brotherhood Mutual 


Boston Mutual, Mass. 
California-Western 
Canada Life 
Carola Lite 26ccé cess 
Century Life, Texas...... 


Citizens L. & C., Calif. 
Citizens National ........ 
College Life, Indiana .... 
Columbus Mutual, Ohio 
Commercial Travelers 


Confederation, Can. ...... 
Conn. Savings Banks 
Continental American 


Texas ... 


Continental Life, Canada ..... 


Cooperative, Canada 


Country Life, Illinois 
Crown Life, Canada 

Empire Life, Canada 
Farm Bureau, Mich. ..... 
Federal Life, Illinois ..... 


Fidelity Life & Dis., Colo. 
Fidelity Life, Canaca .... 
Fidelity Mutual, Pa. ..... 
Franklin Life, Illino‘s 
George Washington 


Gibraltar, Texas ........ 
Girard Life, Texas 
Girardian, Texas ........ 
Golden State Mutual 
Grange Mutual 
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Great National, Texas 
Great Southern, Texas 
Guaranty Union 
Hawaiian Life 


Home Life, N. Y. 
Homesteaders 
Hoosier Farm Bureau 


Indianapolis 


John Hancock 
Kentucky Home Mutual 


Lincoln Mutual, Nebr. 


Loyal Protective 


Maritime Life 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Massachusetts Savings Banks . 


Midland Mutual, Ohio 
Ministers L. & C 
Monarch Life, Canada 
Monarch Life, Mass. 


Montreal, Canada 
Mutual Life, Canada 


Mutual Service 


National Educators 
National Equity 


National Life, Canada 
National Life, Vermont 


National of Am.,S. D. ....... 


New England Mutual 
New York Life 


North Central, Minn. 


Northern Life, Canada ....... 


Northern Life, Wash. 
Northwestern Mutual 
Ohio National 
‘Yhio State Life 
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Home Friendly, Md. ........ 


Independent Life, Md. ....... 
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Liberty Life & Acc., Mich. ... 


Manhattan Mutual, Kans. .... 
Manufacturers Life, Canada .. 


Mutual Benefit, N. J......... 


foes OH sO 


Mutual Savings, Mo. ........ 
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National Guardian, Wis. ..... 


North American, Canada ..... 
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1954 DIVIDEND AND RELATED ACTIONS—(continued) 


Company From 
Pacific Mutual, Calif. ........ 1/ 1/52 
Pacific National ............; 1/ 1/49 
Patt AWIGTIED cose cicicvicnesics 1/ 1/48 
Penn Mutual Life, Pa......... 1/ 1/52 
Phoenix Mutual ............ Zf U/sa 
Pioneer Mutual, N. D........ 1/ 1/48 
Pioneer National, Kansas .... 1/30/44 
Poatar Late. Ne OW. ssswcdeess- 1/ 1/54 
Presbyterian Ministers ....... 1/ 1/48 
Provident Mutual, Penna. ..... 1/ 1/54 
a 9 Ee eer eee 1/ 1/54 
Reinsurance Co. of Am. ...... 9/15/50 
Rural Life, Texas .....66.%%. 


Security Benefit Life ........ 1/ 1/52 
Security Life & Trust ....... 5/ 1/48 
Shenandoah Life, Va. ........ 1/ 1/49 
Southern States, Texas ...... 6/ 1/50 
Sovereign, Canada .......... 1/ 1/43 
Standard L. & A., Okla. ...... 11/ 1/53 
Standard Life, Canada ....... 11/15/52 
State Parise, Wi. o.oocéicciccce ses 1/ 1/49 
na Se re I/ 8/53 
State Mutual, Mass. ......... Lf 1/53 
Sunland-Golden, Texas ....... I/ 1/353 
Tedenera 1. & A. wisssccdsscn 1/ 1/54 
Union Labor Life ........5.. 1/ 1/48 
Victory Mutual, Illinois ...... 1/ 1/50 
West-Coast Life ............ 1/ 1/53 
Western Mutual L.& C....... 1/ 1/49 
Western Mutual, Ill. ........ 4/ 1/53 
i eS re 1/ 1/48 
Woodmen Central Assur. .... 7/ 1/48 
Woodmen Central, Nebr. .... 6/30/48 
World Insurance, Nebr. ...... 1/ 1/48 


(a) guaranteed rate. 
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ings of importance in the insurance world. Instruc- 
tive, concise, accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost—$7.50 
a year for Life; $15.00 for Fire and Casualty. 
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G ° ° of 
OLD-AGE BENEFITS 


HENRY E. BLAGDEN 


Second Vice President and Associate Actuary 


ORE than twenty years ago 

I was called upon to make 

an actuarial evaluation of 
the existing pension plan of a large 
corporation. This plan based bene- 
fits on earnings’ in the last five years 
of service, provided disability bene- 
fits, had a floating retirement age, 
and had been handled up to that time 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. We made 
a very thorough analysis, taking into 
account all the factors that seemed 
to have a bearing. We arrived at a 
cost figure expressed as a percentage 
of salary which, if paid from the 
time an employee entered the plan, 
would be sufficient to finance the 
benefits. Since such payments had 
not been made in the past, we had 
what is customarily referred to as 
an accrued liability. It represented 
in effect the fund that would have 
been on hand after paying benefits if 
such percentage contributions had 
been paid throughout the life of the 
corporation and was a large amount 
in dollars. The level percentage cost 
was very much in excess of the cur- 
rent outlay for people already re- 
tired, 


Sufficient Funds 


After outlining the results of our 
investigations my report concluded 
by recommending that the employer 
set aside each year the level percent- 
age cost of the plan and make ad- 
ditional payments for some twenty or 
thirty years to fund the accrued lia- 
bility. In this way eventually the 
funds on hand would be sufficient, 
together with future level percentage 
contributions, to meet in full the 
pension payments promised by the 
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Prudential Insurance Company of America 


terms of the plan. There was a 
strong implication that we—mean- 
ing the Prudential—would be the 
right people to turn the money over 
to and some guarantees of perform- 
ance were offered. 

The day came for presentation of 
this report to the president of the 
corporation and I accompanied my 
boss to the meeting. When we were 
through explaining what we had 
done, the president’s comment was 
something as follows: “Gentlemen, 
| appreciate very much the work you 
have done and I am sure you have 
done a very good job. I don’t be- 
lieve I have any such liability ; I see 
no reason for putting up any such 
amount of money.’” My boss said 
nothing and when I had overcome 
the shock of having all my work so 
cavalierly tossed aside, | meekly said, 
“But Mr. So-and-so, if you don’t 
set aside funds ahead of time and 
if your company should get into 





To be sure of payments 


financial difficulties, how can you be 
sure that payments will be continued 
to your pensioners?” His reply to 
this was that he saw no reason why 
pensioners should have any more 
guarantee of their pensions than the 
stockholders of their dividends. This 
viewpoint shocked me into complete 
silence. The discussion ended and 
on the way back I kept thinking of 
all the reasons [ could have ad- 
yanced as to why an employer should 
fund his pension plan by setting 
aside funds not subject to the vicis- 
situdes of his business. 


Some of the Reasons 


I could have said, for example: 
(1) Unless a level premium (or 
some equally sound actuarial) fi- 
nancing method is used, there is a 
danger of providing benefits which 
are too generous because the real 
cost is not realized. 

(2) An advantage of the level pre- 
mium method is that since income 
exceeds outlay in the early vears of 
the plan, a fund is accumulated 
which earns interest and that this 
interest helps pay the benefits when 
the benefit payments exceed the level 
contribution, 

(3) Employees have a better appre- 
ciation of employer pension promises 
if they are backed by reserve funds 
and since the employer expects to 
pav the pensions, he is not getting 
full benefit from them if they are not 
appreciated by the active employees. 
(4) The costs of currently accruing 
pension benefits are properly charge- 
able to current operations. If not, 
today’s earnings are overstated and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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perhaps too much paid in dividends 
to today’s stockholders. 

(5) The mounting cost in the future 
of a pay-as-you-go program might 
put a company at a competitive dis- 
advantage with a newer company 
with lower pension costs. 

(6) If an employer’s business even 
temporarily loses earning power, 
pay-as-you-go pensions may have to 
be reduced or discontinued. The 









ABE DAIGLE 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


IT'S FUN TO BE FIRST! 


Our Lafayette, Louisiana 
District, Mr. Abe Daigle, 
Manager, has led all other 
districts in combined produc- 
tion FOR FIVE YEARS ! 


Mr. Daigle began with Life and 
Casualty as an Agent in 1933, 
was promoted to Superintendent 
in 1938. He was made 
manager of the Lafayette 
District December 7, 1942. 


Abe Daigle is a prime example 
of a Life and Casualty trained 
Career Underwriter. In church 
activities, civic and family life, 
he is a leader. He and his 
fellow district managers have 
made Life and Casualty a leader 


in the Insurance Industry. 


Life and Casualty 


Guilford Dudley. Jr. President 
Home Office: Nashville, Tennessee 
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railroads are an example of where 
this actually happened. 

(7) If the employer should go out 
of business, and some employers do, 
unless a segregated fund has been 
built up, all employees, both active 
and retired, forego pensions. 

(8) There are tax advantages in 
suitably setting up funds outside of 
the employer’s own operation. 

All of these points I could have 
made with conviction because I be- 
lieved in them. I still believe in them 
in so far as they are applicable to 
the proper funding of an employer- 
employee retirement plan. It is with 
this background that I turn to the 
consideration of how a national plan 
of retirement benefits should be fi- 
nanced. 


The National Plan 


First of all, it is perhaps desirable 
to enumerate the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the national plan un- 
der consideration. These are: 


(1) The plan has a broad applica- 
tion. In other words, it covers sub- 
stantially all of the population. 

(2) It is supported by compulsory 
payroll taxes divided equally be- 
tween employer and employee. 

(3) It provides old-age and survivor 
benefits payable in accordance with 
a prescribed formula under pre- 
scribed conditions as a matter of 
right and not subject to a means 
test. 

(4) The benefits under the plan are 
not intended to provide sole support 
but are expected to be supplemented 
by individual thrift and private 
group arrangements. 

(5) The actuarial value of the bene- 
fits expected to be payable as a re- 
sult of the coverage of an individual 
employee is not equal to the actuarial 
value of the contributions expected 
to be paid for such individual em- 
ployee as would be the case if the 
benefits were to be provided through 
the medium of a private insurance 
company. 

To what extent are the arguments 
for full funding of a private plan 
valid for such a public plan? 

Certainly the first argument, 
namely, the danger of providing 
benefits too generous because the 
real cost is not realized, has some 
validity. However it is very diffi- 
cult for an actuary to state with 


complete assurance just what is the 
level premium cost of a social se- 
curity plan when there are so many 
variables, including the future state 
of the economy. Under these cir- 
cumstances the controlling effect of 
a level premium contribution might 
not be as effective. It is possible 
also that realistic long-range fore- 
casts as to eventual outlay may have 
a restraining influence upon the hu- 
man tendency of all of us to see more 
clearly today’s problems than the 
problems of the future. I also have 
a feeling that when the Civil Service 
Retirement Fund was establishel, 
there was some expectation that it 
would operate on a level premiuin 
funding basis but results have not 
borne out expectations. 

As to the second point—at first 
sight it would certainly appear that 
if true interest can be obtained upon 
the fund as it is built up, it will serve 
the highly desirable objective of sta- 
bilizing the cost of the plan in later 
years when the outgo will have in- 
creased many times. Just how the 
fund is to earn interest will be dis- 
cussed later. 

Whether beneficiaries will feel any 
more assurance of receiving Federal 
pensions if reserve funds have been 
accumulated, I am not sure, Per- 
haps a survey of the feeling of Civil 
Service employees might answer this 
question. It is quite likely that the 
legislative promise of the Federal 
government to pay benefits as a mat- 
ter of right is accepted as adequate 
without considering what funds have 
been set aside as a bookkeeping op- 
eration, 


No Competitive Disadvantages 


As to the remaining arguments, 
they don’t seem to have much valid- 
ity when applied to a national pro- 
gram. In formulating a government 
plan I doubt if we should be much 
concerned with the equities of \0- 
day’s stockholders as compared with 
future stockholders. Certainly as 
long as the program is applicable to 
all of industry, there is no probi.m 
of competitive disadvantages | :e- 
tween one company and another. 
The problem of the employer going 
out of business is hardly applicable. 
We don't expect the United States to 
go Out of business and if it docs, 
we'll have other things to worry 
about than social security benefit 
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payments, Tax advantages have no 
bearing ; and so, of my list of reasons 
applicable to a private employer only 
two or possibly three seem to have 
valid application to a nationwide 
pre gram. 


Interest on Savings 


\Vhat other considerations suggest 
the advisability of a level premium 
financing approach? Here we leave 
the realm of the actuary and enter 
that of the economist. So it is with 
some trepidation that I advance any 
opinions along these lines. However, 
I have often heard the statement 
made that when you take the na- 
tional economy as a whole, the non- 
producers are supported at the ex- 
pense of the producers, Now actu- 
ally, if I have saved some money by 
not consuming everything I pro- 
duced, I would be rather resentful 
at the suggestion that when I later 
on consume this previous excess pro- 
duction of mine, I am doing so at 
the expense of a subsequent group 
of producers. Of course, it isn’t 
quite that simple but it is true that 
today’s production is as great as it 
is partly because past producers, in- 
stead of consuming all that they 
produced gave up a part of it—not 
by squirreling away consumer goods 
but by building up capital goods. In 
other words, they saved. This is 
what is done when a private em- 
ployer sets aside a fund to finance 
his retirement plan and the fund 
through the usual channels is in- 
vested in productive equipment. For 
the use of the money, interest, or 
some other form of rent is payable. 
The question might well be raised, 
“Why shouldn’t the national plan do 
the same thing?” In fact, if the ef- 
fect of the national plan were to stop 
individuals from saving, it might al- 
most seem that this would be neces- 
sary, even if the desirability of 
earning interest on a fund is left out 
of consideration. 

This brings up visions of the gov- 
ernment buying evidence of private 
indebtedness or part ownership of 
private enterprises. Alternatively, 
the government might extend its 
loan operations and generally com- 
pete with private enterprise by actu- 
ally setting up government owned 
plants for the production of con- 
sumer goods and capital goods. Per- 
sonally, I believe this sort of thing 

(Continued on the next page) 
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IT’S NO SECRET 


Why try to keep a good thing under your hat? When 


your company has some solid selling points, it’s time 
to shout and here are a few of the things Bankers Na- 
tional would like to shout about. For one thing, we’re 
now in our second quarter century. We didn’t get 
started until 1927, but our insurance in force is now 
a quarter of a billion dollars! Each year, new business 
written shows a noteworthy increase. This, we unhesi- 
tatingly proclaim, is a tribute to the work of our agents 


and to the close cooperation of the home office force. 
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should be left to private enterprise 
if it can be done on a profitable basis 
and if it cannot be done on a profit- 
able basis, the question arises as to 
whether it becomes a fitting invest- 
ment for a fund which is supposed 
to have earnings (interest) in order 
to support a pension program, So I 
personally reject this idea either as 
an interest-earning device or as a 
prop to the economy, and doubt if 
many of my readers would favor it. 
It is interesting in this connection 
to note that the trade union move- 






Bankers Lifes 
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been “like money in the bank” 
to fieldmen who have 
found it to be a natural in its 


ment in Great Britain seems to be 
having some doubts as to the de- 
sirability of nationalization of in- 
dustries. 


Limit Its Investments 


An alternative to this approach 
does, however, suggest itself. This 
national trust fund could limit its in- 
vestments to Federal government 
bonds. If outstanding government 


bonds are purchased for the trust 
fund in the open market from pri- 
vate investors, the private investors 
can then invest their funds in pro- 





appeal to practical buyers. 
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ductive operations to increase the 
productivity of future generations. 
The government will avoid direct 
competition with private enterprise 
in the production of goods and since 
interest is payable on the govern- 
ment bonds, our fund has earned in- 
terest. But what size fund are we 
talking about? If social security had 
been funded on a level premium 
basis from the beginning, it is hard 
to say just what contributions would 
have been called for, It is not un- 
reasonable, however, to assume that 
a 3% tax rate on both employer and 
employee would have been made ap- 
plicable immediately in which event 
the fund, instead of being some 
eighteen billion dollars today would 
probably have been over sixty billion 
dollars. 

In considering the potential size 
of the fund there are some interest- 
ing figures contained in “Actuarial 
Study No. 36.” * For example, the 
study states that whereas the present 
value today of the benefits payable 
to people already in receipt of bene- 
fit payments is about twenty-three 
billion dollars, by the year 2050 the 
corresponding figure will be about 
one hundred eighty billion dollars. 
Also, the statement is made that if 
we were funding on the level pre- 
mium principle, the accrued liability 
at the present time would be about 
two hundred billion dollars and this 
figure, of course, would increase 
very considerably in thé future. 


Large Sums of Money 


It appears, therefore, that if we 
are thinking in terms of full level 
premium financing, we are thinking 
of funds aggregating hundreds of 
billions of dollars which even in this 
day and age are large sums of money, 
and these are to be invested in gov- 
ernment bonds. True, today we have 
a debt of some two hundred seventy- 
five billion dollars but do we have 
to look forward to maintaining it or 
increasing it in order to provide a 
place in which social security funds 
may be invested ? 

I know the suggestion. has been 
advanced that by so investing the 
social security trust fund we might 


*“Long Range Cost Estimates for Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance—1953” Actuarial Study 
No. 36-—U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Di- 
vision of the Actuary (June, 1953). 
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ultimately get to the stage when all, 


or substantially all, of the Federal 
debt is in the hands of the trust fund. 
Then, since the debt is owed by all 
of us and since the trust fund by 
then will be owned by all of us, as- 
suming that social security is ex- 
tended to substantially all the popu- 
lation as is now contemplated, we 
can just write off both sides of the 
ledger and from then on operate on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. Somehow or 
other, this approach does not appeal 
to me; seems to sound a little slick. 
It certainly seems that if the national 
debt is to be reduced, it should be 
done by direct taxation for that pur- 
pose rather than through the opera- 
tion of the social security trust fund. 
While I would emphasize that I 
am not an economist, I understand 
that there are doubts as to the wis- 
dom of a level premium financing ap- 
proach which in good times and bad 
would impose high payroll taxes, the 
proceeds of which would be used to 
take out of circulation government 
bonds, because of the deflationary 
effects of such an operation. In this 
connection it is perhaps not without 
significance that in the sixteen years 
in which the trust fund has built up 
eighteen billion dollars, the national 
debt has increased by nearly two 
hundred fifty billion dollars. 


Other Questions 


I am conscious that questions also 
have been raised as to: 
(1) whether the free access by the 
government to payroll taxes substan- 
tially in excess of benefit payments 
may lead to government extrava- 
gance and 
(2) whether the existence of a large 
fund may lead to unwise increases in 
the level of benefits by a body politic 
which may not understand the actu- 
arially simple concept of reserves. 

However, without considering 
such questions I reach the conclu- 
sion that full level premium financ- 
ing of a federally sponsored, nation- 
wide retirement program is not only 
not necessary but not desirable. 
That being the case, what alterna- 
tive is better? In theory at least, if 
the actuary can establish a level pre- 
mium contribution, you have a defi- 
nite figure but short of this, how 
can a funding basis be established 
which is not subject to political 
maneuvering? At this point, it 
might be worthwhile to examine 
what has actually happened. 


While the Act from time to time 
has made a bow to the concept of 
actuarial soundness,'in actual opera- 
tion level premium financing was 
not adopted at the time the Act was 
passed in 1935 or at any time since. 
While the Act has been amended 
from time to time, a graded increas- 
ing contribution rate has always been 
one of the features. The level pre- 
mium financing method would logi- 
cally call for level percentage con- 
tributions or possibly even a graded 
decreasing contribution rate. 


Because of the limitations on pay- 
ment of benefits, the benefit outlay 
under the Act during the first three 
years was negligible -indeed. While 
the 1939 amendments increased the 
rate of benefit payments, they were 
still under fifty million dollars in 
1940 (and actually ran about 49% 
of taxable payrolls). Benefit pay- 
ments then increased gradually un- 
til, in 1950, when the effect of the 
1950 amendments was first felt to a 
limited extent, the benefit payments 


(Continued on page 48) 
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CuHarves L. JANEcK of San Diego, 
who in his first year under the career 
field training program has produced 
two life or accident applications a 
week, says: 


““My estimate of the new year is in- 
fluenced by my achievements of the 
past year. While getting my feet 
‘on the ground’ I have learned that 
anything I have done I can do better. 
In 1954, I will continue to analyze 
a prospect’s over-all insurance needs, 
and then I will help him fill his re- 


quirements. 


“My attitude is, develop accounts— 
the sales take care of themselves. I 
find that this philosophy has a pow- 
erful consumer appeal in life, in ac- 
cident, in property, in casualty.” 


C7) 


Hosart L. Potter, JRr., who, start- 
ing from scratch in Hartford six 
years ago, has built an enviable fire 
and casualty account in addition to 
a half-million annual life volume, 
says: 


“Multiple lines are a ‘must’ for to- 
day’s alert underwriter. I see each 
of my clients three to five times a 
year while delivering various con- 
tracts. As a consequence, twenty- 
eight of these highly qualified pros- 
pects are expecting to see me within 
the next three weeks in regard to 
their life insurance. 

“My estate planning service is de- 
signed to determine a client’s objec- 
tive, and to give him a clear-cut 
financial picture. Then, we buy pro- 
tection for the most pressing need 
which is, usually, his family obliga- 
tion. We don't lose sight of his re- 
tirement need, however, and we be- 
gin buying retirement income units 
as soon as possible, We try to have 
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his retirement program established 
before he attains his mid-forties. 
“One of my specific aims of 1954 is 
to re-survey every life analysis I 
have recommended in the past three 
years. ‘Insurance to value’ applies 
with equal emphasis to a person’s 
life as well as his property.” 





Lamar A. NELson of Newark says: 
“As a result of installing family hos- 
pitalization plans for a number of 
small businessmen, I see a distinct 
opportunity to serve in this field. 
There’s business in business.” 


C7) 


J. Grove Amos, who in his thirty- 
two years of community service in 
St. Clairsville, Ohio (3,000 pop.), 
has established a number of produc- 
tion records, says: 


“The only short-cut to success is 
work, Insurance, in the coming year, 


BUILDERS 














will still be sold by seeing people, 
determining their needs, and fitting 
insurance contracts to these needs 
“The backbone of the local agency 
system is multiple-line service {or 
the individual. The backbone of 
multiple lines is personal income pro- 
tection, namely, personal accident jn- 
surance. To do a competent, pro- 
fessional job in the interests of our 
clients and our company is your 
challenge and mine for 1954.” 


CLO 


LutTHER J. Kuper of Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, for twenty years a 
continuous weekly producer and a 
Life Leader, says: 


“My ‘secret’ is simple. Prospect in 
proper places; follow the flow of 
money. For 1954, my. small town 
market offers. seven promising sales 
opportunities that can be matched 
in almost every community. 
“Begin at your bank. Who’s bor- 
rowing money? If a business firm is 
borrowing for plant expansion, the 
business needs key man life to pro- 
tect its investment. The key man 
needs a personal program. If an 
individual is borrowing a large sim 
for business purposes, he will wish 
to protect his family against the loan. 
If money is being borrowed for ‘he 
purchase of a home, don’t miss mv rt- 
gage life. 

“Generally, the field of emplo.er 
financed retirement programs of 
small to medium-sized business «ud 
industrial firms has been neglected. 
Your business life cases may hive 
set the scene for pension plans. 
“When new professional people 
move to your town, they bring new 
money. They will talk business with 
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you. When you see a cateet wornan, 
you see a good prospect most under- 
writers have overlooked, and, one 
who wants insurance for the same 
reason a man does, namely : income 
protection for a loved one and retire- 
ment income protection for self. 
“As it is in these special markets 
I've mentioned, so it is in the farm 
market. A successful farmer has 
this much in common with any 
other successful businessman—both 
will buy life insurance in ’54.” 


CLO 


Frank E. Scott of Newark says: 
“New homeowners are my best pros- 
pects for multiple-line protection. I 
will sell income protection plans to 
provide ‘mortgage money’ in the 
event of a breadwinner’s death or 
disability. The reducing term life 
insurance forms, based on ordinary 
life or some other form of permanent 
life insurance, is definitely needed, 
wanted, and purchased by today’s 
homeowners.” 


CRO 


WHAT’s NEw with that term policy- 
holder since you saw him last? 
New Child? (juvenile life) 

New grandchild? (juvenile life) 
New home? (mortgage life) 

New increase in income? (retire- 
ment income ) 

New business? (business life) 

New business partner? (partnership 
life ) 

New business obligations ? 
ness life) 

New key man? (key man life) 
New employees? (employee life) 
New pledge to a favorite institution ? 
(endowment ). 


( busi- 


AGENTS COMPENSATION 


ANY LIFE INSURANCE compa- 
Mix. both large and small, have 
already made considerable use of 
the new legal margins in agent com- 
pensation concluded E. J. Moor- 
head, associate actuary with New 
England Mutual, in his presenta- 
tion of a special study by the com- 
pensation committee of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Moorhead reported on a sur- 
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vey attiotig cotripanies operating in 
New York state to determine what 
these companies have done with the 
1953 amendments to Section 213. 
The survey covered thirty-seven 
companies, twenty-five of which op- 
erate on the general agency basis, 
twelve with branch offices. 

Explaining how the new law af- 
fected established agents, Mr. Moor- 
head said it permitted an increase 
in compensation reserved in major 
part to provide or augment security 
benefits. The report showed that 
ten companies have increased com- 
pensation to the soliciting agent be- 
yond the limits of the old law and 
eight others have increases not going 
beyond former limits. 

Nine general agency companies 
have increased general agents’ first 
year compensation beyond _ the 
former 55 percent maximum. Mr. 
Moorhead pointed out that “this 
does not necessarily mean that total 
amounts paid to general agents were 
increased, because these changes 
may have been accompanied by cor- 
responding decreases in expense al- 
lowance formulas or increases to 
soliciting agents leaving the over- 
riding margin unchanged.” 

The speaker said seven companies 
have introduced training allowance 
plans for new agents. Some of these 
are modifications of existing plans 
rather than new financing proce- 
dures. 

Six general agency companies re- 
ported they have made use of the 
amendment permitting additional 
compensation to new general agents 
during their first five years. 

Mr. Moorhead pointed out that 
under every one of these amend- 
ments, companies can do only what 
they can afford to do under their 
over-all agency expense limits in 
Schedule Q. The new law raised 
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each company’s limit by seven and 
one-half percent of first premiums, a 
margin which, Mr. Moorhead said, 
“might not provide room for a com- 
pany to do everything it might like 
to do under all the four categories.” 

The speaker summed up, “In the 
months since Governor Dewey 
signed the 1953 amendments, they 
have already affected agency com- 
pensation to an important degree.” 


POWER COMPANY ISSUE 


HE SOUTHERN NEVADA Power 
Company has placed with The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York and the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
$1,800,000 of 434 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds due in 1983. Mutual of 
New York purchased $1,000,000 of 
the issues and the remaining $800,- 
000 has been taken by Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. The financing was 
negotiated by the First California 
Company. 
Southern Nevada Power will use 
a portion of the proceeds to retire 
all presently outstanding mortgage 
debts, and repay outstanding bank 
loans, The balance will be used for 
construction purposes and to pro- 
vide funds for working capital. 


' COOPERATION 


EORIA (Illinois) County doctors 
Potayea host recently to health in- 
surance men, both from the industry 
and local agency forces, with a pro- 
gram which is said to be the first of 
its kind in the country. Both the 
doctors and insurance people heard 
a panel on insurance and medical 
economics, including a description of 
the various types of coverage offered 
by accident and health companies. 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE 





To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 

Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown-Marx Building 101 S. Burlington 
CHARLOTTE OMAHA 
Independence Building 4805 S. 24th St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Bell Building Russ Building 
DALLAS TULSA 
9339 San Fernando Way American Air B'dg. 
DENVER WASHINGTON 


Colorado Building 1001 Connecticut Ave. NW 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 
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The Telephone Tickler for 1954 

This is the 36th annual edition of 
the abbreviated telephone directory 
with listings especially selected for 
insurance men. It consolidates ad- 
dresses, postal zone numbers, and 
telephone numbers in the Metropoli- 
tan area of New York and New Jer- 
sey. Listings included are those of 
insurance agents, companies, associ- 
ations, trade journals, adjusters, ap- 
praisers, actuaries, inspection serv- 
ives, underwriters, and brokers. 

The Tickler is only 5 inches by 8 
inches in size to save space on the 
desk and provides room after each 
alphabetical division for additional 
notations. It is spiral-bound to lie 
flat while a number is being dialed. 

$.50 per copy. Published by the 
Underwriter Printing & Publishing 
Company, 116 John Street, New 
York 38, New York. 


Investments of Life Insurance Com- 
panies in the United States and Can- 
ada by Fergus J. McDiarmid. 

The author who is second vice 
president in charge of investments 
for the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company is recognized as an 
authority on this subject. His stated 
purpose in writing the book is to 
provide students of life insurance 
with a general introduction to the 
investment policies and practices of 
life insurance companies in both the 
United States and Canada. 

Written with an extensive rather 
than an intensive treatment of the 
subject, the book covers such fields 
as methods of investment acquisi- 
tion, public utility securities, rail- 
road securities, mortgage loan in- 
vestments, life insurance investments 
in Canada, the valuation of assets 
and numerous other topics. It re- 
flects the views of the author as of 
the winter 1952-53. 
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NEW: PUBLICATIONS 


148 pages; member companies 
$3.20 others $3.95. Published by the 
Life Office Management Association, 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


Life and Other Contingencies, Vol- 
ume 1 by P. F. Hooker and L. H. 
Longley Cook. 

This book forms part of a new 
series of text books published uncer 
the authority of the (British) Insti- 
tute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries and designed to meet the 
needs of students preparing for ac- 
tuarial examinations. 

It contains chapters on such sub- 
jects as select tables, assurances, of- 
fice premiums, laws of mortality, 
construction of tables, policy values, 
extra risks, benefits depending on 
marriage, sickness, and so forth, 
complete annuities and special an- 
nuities. 

312 pages; $4.50. Published by 
the Cambridge University Press, 32 
East 57th Street, New York 22, New 
York. 


An Estate Planner's Handbook by 
Mayo A. Shattuck and James F. 
Farr. 

This new second edition, as was 
the first, is a result of first-hand ex- 
perience in all aspects of estate p!an- 
ning. It is a completely revised «:i- 
tion with annotated forms. 

The handbook contains such ch:p- 
ters as; estate planning as it arses 
in practice, the use of insurance in 
family and business plans, use of ‘he 
will in family and business plans, ‘he 
machinery of protection, trustees, 
their powers and duties, and a num- 
ber of other subjects. 

610 pages; $10.75. Published by 
Little, Brown and Company, 34 
Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mas-:a- 
chusetts. 
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HERE are three so-called 

programming techniques 

which are in general use. 
They are: 


(1) Selling a policy and then fitting 
it into a man’s insurance setup. 

(2) Auditing a man’s policies and 
then showing him holes in his pro- 
gram which can be filled with new 
insurance. 


The better men using either of these 
two methods follow through and co- 
ordinate the new insurance with the 
old—the poorer men move on when 
the new insurance is sold. There are 
all degrees between these good and 
poor men. The fallacy of these meth- 
ods, even as used by good men, is 
that they tend to substitute the sales- 
man’s thinking for that of the pros- 
pect. You tell him what is wrong 
instead of helping him find out for 
himself what he should do. 


(3) Finding out what a man wants 
to do for his family if he dies, and 
for himself if he lives, and determin- 
ing what he can do about it. Then 
selling the insurance he needs and 
can pay for and dovetailing all of 
his policies into a complete program. 


Professional Counsel 


This last method follows the pat- 
tern of any other professional coun- 
seling service. It endeavors to de- 
termine the troubles at hand and to 
offer a remedy for them. It is ex- 
actly the way a good doctor and a 
good lawyer work. Our business 
should be a professional one. If 
regular income is not the most im- 
portant thing in the world, what is 
more important? Health? How 
quickly it breaks down unless there 
is proper food, clothing and shelter. 
Spiritual well being? The records 
are full of men and women whose 
moral fabric disintegrated because 
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JAMES C. McFARLAND, C.L.U. 
’ General Agent 
The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. 


they were hungry. Social position? 
This is fleeting not only if income is 
lost, but even if income is decreased. 
We have the only way the average 
man can give income to his family 
after his death—high taxes and low 
interest rates have almost put income 
for the older man in the same cate- 
gory. If regular income is so impor- 
tant, it is entitled to the best of 
representation. 

This last method, finding what a 
man wants to do and will do about 
taking care of his future money 





We have the only way 


needs, is the one we have carefully 
thought through. We have picked 
out and tabulated its essential steps 
and have developed logical and or- 
derly techniques for their use. It is 
not possible to give even an out- 
line of the techniques we use, so I 
will content myself with giving some 
of the philosophy underlying the 
method and only a general pattern 
of how we work. 


We like to think of simple pro- 
gramming as a state of mind not a 
method. What is this state of mind? 
We have five deep convictions: 


(1) That life insurance is usually 
the best and often the only answer 
to problems of future money needs. 
(2) That a well organized insurance 
program will bring to a man and his 
wife a sense of security and mental 
comfort which cannot be gained in 
any other way. 

(3) That life insurance is about the 
only thing the average man buys 
without measurement, and of all the 
things that ought to be measured 
before purchasing, life insurance 
stands at the top. Ultimately the in- 
surance will be measured against the 
job it must do. Why not do it in ad- 
vance? 

(4) That a program is simply the 
best possible arrangement of any 
man’s insurance—regardless of 
amount—to do the job he wants it 
to do. $1,095 paid out $500 in cash 
and $50 a month for one year is a 
program. Or let’s put it another way 
—a program is simply a coordinated 
collection of all the packages a man 
needs which he can afford at the mo- 
ment. 


I have mentioned the small pro- 
gram. It is exceedingly important— 
more important in many ways than 
the larger one. Mistakes can be 
made in setting up $50,000, $75,000 
or $100,000 insurance and no one 
will suffer—a mistake made in or- 
ganizing $8,000, $10,000 or $15,000 
insurance may leave a family with- 
out money at a critical time. One 
other thing about service for the little 
man—even if we are thinking only 
of selling insurance—how can we 
know which little men are going to 
get big. 

(5) That a man loves his family 
and wants to provide for them. That 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Complete Program—Continued 


he will take care of any needs of his 
own or his family—present or fu- 
ture—if he sees them clearly and if 
he can afford it. 


Only Two Reasons 


Therefore we believe, if we find 
problems of future needs which have 
not been solved—which a man is able 
to solve—that there can be only two 
reasons why he hasn’t solved them: 





He hasn’t seen them at all, or 


1. 
2. He has recognized the problems 
but he has failed to evaluate them 








properly. This has caused him to 
accept inadequate solutions. 

It follows that our whole effort 
can be directed to: 

a. Getting an opportunity to talk to 
this man under favorable conditions, 
and 

b. Uncovering and clarifying his 
problems. 

This to us is a much easier job 
than selling insurance. 

Because of the tendency in life in- 
surance selling to tell a man what to 
do or to indicate what he should do 
by proposing some special policy in 
some special amount, one other char- 
acteristic of our method should be 
emphasized. 


are making their maximum recovery today 
with help from the March of Dimes. 
You make this help possible when you give. 
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We try never to tell a man what to 
do or what he should do for his 
family or for himself. That is his 
business. On the contrary we try 
to ascertain by questions, what he 
wants to do—specifically what he 
wants to do for his family if he dies, 
and what he wants to do for himself 
if he lives. After we find these out, 
it becomes our bounden duty to tell 
him whether or not his present or 
intended plans will lead to those 
ends. If we don’t do this, and do it 
as forcibly as we know how, we are 
shirking our role as advisor. This 
is the real nub of our method. 

Men are literally begging for help 
on this basis. They are begging for 
help because they are in trouble. In 
this day and age it is hard enough 
to keep ahead of today’s money 
problems without worrying about 
those of tomorrow and the future. 
They are begging for help because 
there is no one else to whom they 
can turn. The ordinary confidant of 
a man in trouble is his pastor, his 
priest, his rabbi, or his doctor. They 
are as helpless as he in this field. 
Trust officers, bankers or possilly 
accountants, who could help, are not 
readily approachable by the great 
body of prospects. A few years back 
there was a startling demonstration 
of this groping for help. Remember 
the so-called “life insurance counse- 
lors?” True they were by-and-large 
dishonest and gave poor advice, but 
until they were exposed, people 
stood in line to get to talk to them. 
I have asked people what caused 
them to go to these charlatans. Their 
answer was, “I wanted to find out 
something about my insurance and 
these men said they did not sell life 
insurance.” 

Why don’t they come to us? Iri- 
marily, I believe, because they have 
been confused by our selling prac- 
tices. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. Everything | write is written 
in an effort to speed the day when 
life insurance salesmen enjoy as 
much prestige with the public as the 
commodity they sell. 

Ralph G. Engelsman spent three 
and a half years traveling from coast 
to coast, and border to border, «as 
director of the payroll savings p!an 
for The United States Treasury 
Department War Bond Program. 
During his travels, he had asked 
people about insurance. What they 
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thought of insurance companies— 
what they thought of insurance 
men—what they knew about their 
own insurance. About this last 
point he said, “The average pol- 
icyholder is confused beyond words. 
He has little or no conception of 
the value or terms of the policies 
he owns. If he deals with a ca- 
pable and well informed agent, he 
is satisfied that he will be taken 
care of; if he does business with a 
poorly qualified one, he knows that 
the company will stand back of its 
contracts. He knows instinctively 
that ‘it’s a good thing to own life 
insurance’ but he’d feel a lot better 
about it if he really had a clear and 
simple idea of what his policies are 
doing and can do for him and his 
family.” 

I can cite cases of this confusion 
without end but here are a few. The 
first one is a classic. It is absolutely 
true as I wouldn’t dare to make up 
one like it. 


He Had Had an Audit 


A man told me over the phone 
that he had $23,500 worth of insur- 
ance, and that it was costing him 
$450 per year. He had had audits 
made recently and everything was in 
good shape. The upshot—he had 
$9,000 insurance payable to his wife, 
$2,000 to his Mother and $1,000 to 
his Dad who was dead. The man 
who had audited his policies had 
included commuted value of pay- 
ments under family income rider, 
cash at end of family income period 
and double indemnity to reach a 
total of $23,500. His $450 a year 
actually became $282 as gross pre- 
miums had been figured and he was 
paying nets—premiums on two paid- 
up policies had been included and 
the sum of the three different premi- 
ums on a modified 3-20. One other 
insurance man had looked over his 
policies besides this audit, and had 
told him the audit was OK. This 
was in June and since January 1 he 
had bought three contracts: A mod- 
ified 3-20, an ordinary life contract 
with family income rider, and a 
twenty year endowment, each from 
a different agent. He had proposals 
in his desk on retirement income at 
age 50, ordinary life and a life ex- 
pectancy policy. 

A young lawyer in Cincinnati, a 
town with an extremely high average 
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FOUNDED IN 
1867 IN 
DES MOINES 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


for its new direct mail plan of 
Sales Promotion Letters and 
its new package sales kits, 
complete with phonograph 
training records, on Social 
Security, Retirement and Mort- 
gage insurance .. . gratifying 
recognition of the high calibre 
of sales material consistently 
furnished by the Company to 
its Career Life Underwriters. 
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CAREER LIFE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





type of underwriter, needed help 
and was going into estate planning 
work so he talked to all who con- 
tacted him—17 in 6 weeks. He had 
been offered everything under the 
sun. He may have been unfortunate 
in the men who contacted him but he 
said I was the only one who asked 
him what he wanted to do. 

One of the men in my office had a 
case recently which beautifully typi- 
fies confusion. A young doctor had 
a wife and two children, one two 
years, the other nine months. Had 


$5,000 ordinary life, six years old; 
$10,000 government insurance and 
$14,000 ordinary life taken just two 
months before. The first $5,000 
policy and government insurance 
had no settlement options, but the 
doctor said the $5,000 was needed 
to pay off some obligations. Where 
the real trouble lay was in the new 
$14,000 policy. It was set up on 
interest option, with no right of 
withdrawal or change until 1957 
when the oldest child would go to 
(Continued on page 44) 
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“$57,000 Investors 


in Democracy” 


HENRY FORD II 


President, Ford Motor Company 


“In the most practical way possible—the regular purchase of U.S. Savings 
Bonds—millions of Americans are demonstrating complete confidence in our 
form of government. Investors in democracy,,they are freely staking their 
personal security on a fundamental faith in the future of our nation. I am 
proud that today more than 57,000 Ford Motor Company employees are par- 
ticipating in the Payroll Savings Plan. Last year they bought bonds worth 
$25,000,000 at face value, and this year the total of their purchases will be 
even greater. Through their thrift they are helping to keep America strong.” 


Few investment groups are as important to America as he will show the same degree of personal interest that 
the members of the Ford Payroll Savings Plan. They Mr. Ford takes in the Ford Payroll Savings Plan. 
are important in size—57,000 men and women... If you would like to match Mr. Ford’s Payroll S 
important in buying power—they actually purchase 


ings record—percentage-wise, of course—all you ha 
$25,000,000 in Savings Bonds every year... and very 


to do is to see to it that a Payroll Savings Applicati 
important to our economic stability—“through their Blank is placed in the hands of every man and won 
thrift they are helping to keep America strong.” in your company. It will help, of course, if you remi 

“Oh,” someone may say, “Ford is a big company and them, over your signature, that the Payroll Savi:.gs 
they do things in a big way. It’s easy for Ford to get Plan is a safe and sure road to personal security. 
thousands of people to sign up for the Payroll Savings The Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Dep: - 
Plan.” ment, Washington, D. C., is ready to provide all : 

It was relatively easy for Ford, and it is easy for help you need in the way of Application Blanksglit« 
any company, large or small, to build a good Payroll ature, and a complete outline of a simple, person. 
Savings Plan if—(1) The head of the company recog- person canvass that will put an application blank ‘i 
nizes the importance of the Payroll Savings Plan to the hands of every one of your employees. Your e:: 
the employees, the company, and the country; (2) [f ployees will do the rest. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Individual Catastrophic Coverage 


T HAS become common now to 

refer to this new field of insur- 

ance protection as “Major Medi- 
cal Expense.” This in itself is an 
assuring sign. We've at least man- 
aged to get the baby named. When 
first conceived the early designation 
was “Catastrophe” insurance. This 
has a rather foreboding sound and 
one man I know was quite con- 
cerned over the name. He won- 
dered whether the “Catastrophe” 
would happen to the insured or the 
insurer. 


Our Policy 


Before discussing my company’s 
underwriting experience a word or 
two about our policy may be in 
order. Our major medical expense 
policy requires hospitalization as a 
prerequisite for establishment of 
claim and benefits are payable only 
for charges made for care recom- 
mended by the physician during hos- 
pitalization. The name of our policy 
—the In-Hospital Major Expense 
Policy—is more proper then, than 
if we had just called it Major Medi- 
cal Expense. Two maximum benefit 
amounts are available; $2,500 and 
$5,000. These are payable for any 
one disability or disabilities of a 
nature similar or related to the first 
claim. The $2,500 plan will pay up 
to ten dollars per day for hospital 
room and board charges. The $5,000 
plan will pay up to fifteen dollars. 
Both plans will reimburse seventy- 
five percent of all the other charges 
made while hospital confined. Both 
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DONALD G. STOCK 
Special Underwriter 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


the room and board allowance and 
the three quarters of the other 
charges are subject to a deductible. 
The deductible amount is $100, $300 
or $500. Excepting the room and 
board limit the policy is a service 
type. There are no fee schedules 
such as would be found in the more 
familiar surgical policies. Pre-ex- 
isting conditions are not excluded 
in the policy nor are there any wait- 
ing periods before which an illness 
cannot manifest itself if it is to be 
an accepted risk. 

The policy contains several ex- 
clusions. The war risk exclusion is 
a more or less standard one. Benefits 
are not payable for disability occur- 
ring while on active duty in the 
armed forces of any country. 

Disabilities are also excluded 
where benefits are payable under 
workmen’s compensation or similar 
occupation disease act or law. There 
is no payment for treatment in a 
Federal hospital nor for treatment 
in connection with any mental or 
nervous disorder. There is an ex- 
clusion of “normal” pregnancy but 
a provjgion is included to cover 
Cac he Ne pregnancy. 

One of the problems of accident 
and health insurance is duplication 
of benefits. It is our problem, too. 
There are 93,000,000 people in the 
United States having some form of 
hospital, surgical or medical expense 
protection. Duplication of. benefits 


is a serious problem when underwrit- 
ing major medical expense. The de- 
ductible must be kept high enough 
to prevent serious overlapping of 
protection. A man does not want to 
see himself or any member of his 
family hospitalized. But if this event 
occurs and he discovers that for 
every dollar of hospital charge made 
he will receive a dollar and twenty 
cents in insurance benefits, and tax 
free at that, then he has very little 
incentive to hold down his bill. The 
concept of coinsurance is the foun- 
dation of major medical expense. 
Duplication of benefits can under- 
mine that foundation. If, because 
of other insurance protection the co- 
insurance element disappears major 
medical insurance becomes major 
problem insurance. My company 
will not offer a $100 deductible 
where any other form of hospital, 
surgical or medical expense is in 
force. Nor will the $300 deductible 
be available if the basic insurance 
protection threatens the coinsurance 
element at that level. It may be un- 
necessary to add that no policy will 
be issued if the applicant has a simi- 
lar plan of major medical expense 
already in force. 


The Effect of Income Level 


Handmaiden to the problem of 
duplication of benefits is the effect 
of income level on medical expense. 
As a rule—and it is a well known 
rule—medical expenses increase 
with salary. The more a man earns 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Catastrophic Coverage—Continued 


the more prone he will be to utilize 
medical care for his family anyway, 
if not for himself. And when he 
does seek hospital or surgical care 
he will be billed on the basis of his 
ability to pay. There are some who 
may express displeasure with this 
basis of billing but, personally, I 
would be very content to see it con- 
tinued. It is the thought of the 
medical profession basing its charges 
upon the Equitable’s ability to pay 
that bothers me. So far, happily, 


we have seen nothing resembling a 
trend in this direction. There have 
been a few claims which costwise 
would curl your hair but the facts 
surrounding them would indicate 
that it was the insured’s financial 
status and the doctor’s professional 
status that determined the charges 
in those particular cases. 


Necessary Controls 


Our first underwriting approach 
to the income problem was a liberal 
one and an almost free selection of 
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Training 


that makes the job easier 


Southland Life considers underwriting a 
profession and therefore conducts a 
series of valuable training courses which 
enable the Agent to do his best job. 


/ New Agents are instructed by experts in the 
/ basic fundamentals of insurance, its history, 
and the basic techniques for presenting insurance 
to the public. Additional advanced courses are 
given at the Company’s expense. Each Agent has 
also the opportunity for continual, helpfu 
consultation with management in the field. 


Such thorough professional training and cooperative 
supervisory interest makes the Agent’s job infinitely 
easier and assures him the greatest measure of success. 


ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $790,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

Over $110,000,000 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1908’’ 


“Serving 
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plan was permitted. It did not take 
long to discover that some control 
factor was necessary. As a result 
we will permit sale of the $100 de- 
ductible to applicants earning less 
than $10,000 a year. Over that 
amount we prefer a $300 or a $500 
deductible. This has raised some 
problems for us, the most important 
one being curtailment of the market 
to some extent. The $100 deductible 
is the high premium plan and the 
more income a prospect has the more 
likely a candidate he is for that plan. 
He wants it and can afford it and 
must be brought to realize why he 
cannot have it. One of the oddities 
of major medical expense is that the 
very rich man must be considere:| 
uninsurable even though he may he 
the readiest of buyers. Insurability 
increases—from this point of view 
—as income decreases. 

There is another very important 
aspect to the problem of income and 
insurability. We write, as I men- 
tioned, two benefit limits of $2,500 
and $5,000. With a high income a 
claimant may use up a large por- 
tion, if not all of his benefits under 
the $2,500 maximum. This would 
not happen to anywhere near the 
same extent if the same claimant had 
purchased the $5,000 maximum. 
Consequently we must stress a com- 
bination of high deductible and high 
maximum payment for the higher 
income groups. 

It may be that in talking about 
limitations on the insurance plan | 
may be guilty of placing the cart be- 
fore the horse. We must first de- 
termine if a policy can be issued at 
all before seeking the type of plan 
that can be approved. 


Occupational Exclusions 


I have mentioned that our policy 
has a workmen’s compensation ex 
clusion. This simplifies to a great 
extent our problem in occupational 
underwriting. Even some hazardous 
occupations where the threat is one 
of immediate death and not crip 
pling injury may be accepted. A fur 
ther simplification of the occupa- 
tional problem is brought about by 
the applicants themselves. While no 
definite figures are available we do 
know that the main appeal of this 
coverage, so far, has been in the 
professional, white collar and pre- 
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ferred blue collar class. But I do not 
want to leave the idea that all occu- 
pations are unimportant. That’s 
not so. While we will issue major 
medical protection to private and 
commercial pilots we do not feel jus- 
tified in accepting stunt pilots or 
crop dusters. Automobile and mo- 
torcycle racers, rodeo performers 
and others who may not be expected 
to carry workmen’s compensation 
are not eligible. Occupations where- 
in there exists a definite ’round-the- 
clock health hazard call for a decli- 
nation. Coal miners, lead workers, 
quarrymen and the like often fall 
prey to disabilities traceable to their 
occupation but not payable under 
workmen’s compensation. 

Our policy contains no restriction 
concerning foreign travel or resi- 
dence. But, nonetheless, travel is a 
problem we must approach warily 
when it presents itself. As a rule a 
short business trip or a vacation 
abroad is of no concern. Up to 
three months is our rule of thumb 
here. Extended trips and _per- 
manent residence are something else. 
It is not the complication of claim 
procedure that disturbs us. But 
even here we may find ourselves at a 
disadvantage if presented with a 
dubious claim. The lower health 
standards in many parts of the 
world, the general unsettled condi- 
tion of world politics, the added ex- 
pense brought about by increased 
lapses are what make us pause and 
deliberate on this problem. 


Inspect Every Applicant 


I hesitate to mention the question 
of morals and habits. It is such a 
large field that to mention it in 
passing cannot begin to do justice 
to it. We are, of course, in no mood 
to issue insurance to sharpshooters 
and the like who take great pleasure 
in clobbering insurance companies, 
Nor do we wish to insure the alco- 
holic or the drug addict. Inspection 
reports are secured on every appli- 
cation. Where only one person is to 
be insured the inspection is con- 
ducted at the place of business. 
Where the family is included both 
the place of occupation and the resi- 
dence are covered. Use of the in- 
spection report has been of value 
to us. It is often very difficult to ob- 
tain an accurate health history but 
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Meet the V.I. P. 


MY COMPANY STRESSES 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT... I'm a very important person 


where it means the most to me... 


with my Company. 


My happy relationship with Berkshire Life is best 
* expressed in the complete satisfaction I get from the 
prompt, thoughtful handling of all my business. 
I'm not just a name on a list nor a pin on a map... 
I'm a valued Agent with “most important” cases. 








Complete personal coverage in Life, Annuities, 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization. 
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ERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY « CHARTERED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


we are more than satisfied with the 
results. It surprised us to see the 
number of cases where someone had 
forgotten to mention an impairment 
of such long standing as to be al- 
most second nature to him. Deafness 
is a classic one. We find it on the 
inspection and not on the applica- 
tion and then the fun begins. Per- 
haps the best way to sum up our 
attitude towards the inspection re- 
port would be to say that if we 





knew what we do now and had to 
enter the business of major medical 
expense as newcomers we would, 
without hesitation, inspect every ap- 
plicant. 

In underwriting the risk from the 
medical standpoint we must keep in 
mind that our policy has no pre-ex- 
isting conditions exclusion. Coupled 
with this is the fact that we do not 
have any riders that will exclude 


(Continued on page 30) 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 
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When Conflict in Evidence of Heart 

Condition Versus Accidental Death, 

There was Sufficient Evidence of 

Accident to Warrant Jury Finding 
of Such. 


The :nsured was a captain in the 
Birmingham Police Force, age 54. 
On March 21, 1951, at 5:30 A.M., 
he died. The night before at ap- 
proximately 6:30 he ate his supper 
and took the table scraps to the 
basement to feed his dogs and to 
fix the furnace which was fired by 
coke and coal. The furnace was mal- 
functioning and the insured com- 
plained of the smoke, odor and the 
adverse effect upon his lungs. He 
appeared to be short of breath later 
on in the evening, and the insured, 
his wife and his two children be- 
came ill, and his youngest son and 
wife fainted. The doctor was called 
and diagnosed the trouble as pto- 
maine poisoning and administered 
some medicine. Temporary relief 
was obtained but about 4:00 A.M., 
the assured’s wife was awakened by 
the labored breathing of her husband. 
She observed that he was cold and 
unconscious. A doctor was called 
and gave the insured a hypodermic; 
the doctor was again summoned 
shortly thereafter at approximately 
5:30 A.M. when he found the as- 
sured dead. The furnace was found 
to be defective, causing carbon mon- 
oxide (CO) gas to permeate the 
house. The two dogs in the base- 
ment were observed the next morn- 
ing; one was sick and the other 
dead. The dog that died was higher 
upon the ledge behind the furnace 
than the other, indicating that the 
dead animal had received a severer 
dose of the carbon monoxide gas 
than the other. 

Prior to his death the insured was 
in excellent health and had worked 
the full day before. 
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The insured had a policy with the 
Police & Firemen’s Insurance As- 
sociation providing beuefits of $250 
for natural death and $2,500 for ac- 
cidental death. The policy provided 
that recovery of $2,500 would be 
precluded for death resulting from 
heart disease or heart involvement. 


The insurance association denied 
liability for the larger amount rely- 
ing on the theory that the evidence 
was without conflict that Captain 
Mullins died from natural causes 
and not from accident. The Asso- 
ciation argued that he had a heart 
involvement which proximately 
caused his death and if there was 
carbon monoxide poisoning from the 
furnace fumes it merely contributed 
to his death, thus the plaintiff was 
not entitled to the larger sum. 

The defendent association relied 
strongly upon the testimony of two 
doctors and the Associate State 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co. 


Toxicologist, who gave testimony 
that their examination of the de- 
ceased’s body and visceral orgaiis 
showed that he died as a result of a 
coronary occlusion with antecedent 
atherosclerosis of long standing ard 
that there was no indication of car- 
bon monoxide poisoning. However, 
upon cross-examination it was dis- 
closed that to a considerable extent 
the same manifestations are to be 
found by autopsy in cases of death 
by carbon monoxide poisoning as 
coronary occlusion. The body of thie 
insured had been embalmed prior to 
the autopsy thus preventing the tox- 
icologist from finding the extreme 
reddening of the organs of the body 
which would indicate carbon monox- 
ide poisoning. 


The jury found for the plaintiff 
beneficiary. 


The Alabama Supreme Court de- 
cided that the case was one which 
should be for the jury. The court 
found against the defendant’s con- 
tention that the evidence was with- 
out conflict that the insured had died 
from natural causes. The court rea- 
soned that it was permissible for ‘he 
jury to conclude that any heart in- 
volvement was not causal but re- 
sultant. Quoting from another cise, 
the court said that the law in A\a- 
hama is: “The exception in ihe 
policy is against liability for de: 
produced by the accident and « 
ease which the accident did not pr 
duce and not from liability for de 
caused by disease or infirmity whic 
the accident did itself produce.” 


Other matters were brought up 
appeal, but the court considers th 
not only incidental but clearly «n- 
tenable and finds for the insure«|’s 
beneficiary. Police & Firemen’s iis. 
Assn. v Mullins (Alabama Supreine 
Court, 1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 505.) 
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Counsel : 

Jackson, Rives, Pettus & Peterson, 
818 Massey Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
for Insurance Association 


Leigh M. Clark, First National Bank 
ildg., Birmingham, Ala. 
for the beneficiary. 


Execution of Application and Taking 
Physical Held not Sufficient to Give 
Plaintiff Coverage under Mortgage 
Insurance Policy where Policy not 
Delivered nor Premium Paid. 


In December of 1948 the decedent 
and his wife made application to the 
First Security Bank of Utah for a 
mortgage on their home. Two of the 
vice presidents of the bank called at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clausse 
to appraise same and, in the course 
of their conversation, told them the 
bank had a plan with the American 
National Insurance Company which 
would take care of the mortgage in 
case anything happened to Mr. 
Clausse. They stated that the bank 
did not write the insurance itself but 
would send a representative of the 
company to explain this coverage. 
They further stated that the pre- 
mium could be paid with their 
monthly payment on the mortgage. 
Further the bank wrote them a letter 
stating in substance that the bank 
had worked out a plan with the 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany which would “guarantee pay- 
ment of the mortgage in case of 
your death.” Subsequently, on or 
about the 20th of December, 1948, 
the Clausses executed a $2,500 note 
and mortgage on their home in favor 
of the bank, the first payment being 
due in February of 1949 in the 
amount of $49.50. On the 5th of 
January a Mr. Blackington, a rep- 
resentative of the American National 
Insurance Company, called on the 
Clausses and further explained the 
mortgage insurance. An application 
was signed by Mr. Clausse and a 
physical examination was made the 
next day announcing him in perfect 
condition. The testimony disclosed 
that the agent had said the plan 
would take effect immediately and 
would last all during the period of 
the mortgage. The premium was 
not paid and the company did not 
issue a policy prior to Mr. Clausse’s 
death on January 24, 1949. 

The insurance company denied 
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liability and the plaintiff, Mrs. 
Clausse, sued both the bank and the 
insurance company alleging the of- 
fer of mortgage insurance had been 
made by the vice president of the 
bank and secondly that the consid- 
eration of monthly premiums to be 
paid had been agreed upon, and the 
deceased had authorized the bank to 
add the insurance premiums to his 
monthly payments on the note and 
mortgage, and that the insurance 
took effect immediately upon signing 
of the note and mortgage. 

The trial court entered a non-suit 
in favor of the defendant bank and 
rendered judgment in favor of the 
insurance company. The court rea- 
soned that the issuance of the policy 
and actual delivery of the same dur- 
ing the life time of the insured had 
not taken place and the whole pre- 
mium or regular installment thereof 
had not been settled for or accepted 
by the company or its authorized 
agent and thus no insurance was ever 
in force to cover the life of Mr. 
Clausse for the amount of insurance 
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to be applied against the mortgage 
as alleged by the plaintiff. 

A vigorous dissent was lodged by 
Justice Wade. He states in his 
opinion that “The deceased at that 
time (the time of the filling out of 
the application and the taking of the 
physical examination) had complied 
with every condition that he was re- 
quested to meet in order to make the 
policy effective.” The dissenting 
justice said further that the evidence 
tended to show that the insurance 
company would be authorized to 
collect the insurance premium as of 
the date of the application, but could 
refuse to pay the policy in case he 
died in the meantime and that this 
in his opinion was a grave injustice 
to the deceased’s family. Clausse, 
Admr. v First Security Corp., et al. 
(1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 471. Utah 
Supreme Court.) 

Counsel : 

Herbert B. Maw, Beason Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 

for plaintiff 


Young, Thatcher & Glasmann, First 
Security Bank Building, Ogden, 
Utah, 

Peter Billings, Fabian, Clendenin, 
Moffat & Mabey, Continental Bank 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

for defendants. 


LIQUIDATION UPHELD 


HE FORCED DISSOLUTION of the 

International Workers Order, 
Inc., recently upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court, established 
that an insurer whose objectives are 
improper may be liquidated even 
when it is in sound financial condi- 
tion, according to Alfred C. Ben- 
nett, special counsel and attorney 
for the Liquidation Bureau of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. He observed that the courts 
had found the fraternal insurance 
activities of the Order an excuse 
for its fundamental aim, which was 
to aid the Communist Party. Ac- 
cording to the court decision, this 
political motivation established a 
real financial hazard, even though 
the [WO had sufficient reserves and 
cash to meet legal requirements. 
Hitherto, the insurance department 
had sought dissolution of insurers 
only when their financial condition 
was unsound, 








Catastrophic Coverage—from p. 27 


payment for some specific disability. 
This often results in a difficult situa- 
tion. Because pre-existing condi- 
tions are covered our underwriting 
must be very careful. But because 
we have no exclusion riders we 
must attempt to separate as much 
wheat as we can from the chaff. 
Where we can be liberal, we are, but 
it requires a full investigation of all 
the facts. In our underwriting we 
have come to depend upon the use of 
the attending physician’s statement 
as a valuable tool. In my opinion it 
is often superior to a medical exam- 
ination because it is a report of 
physical findings of a time when the 
person was not considering insur- 
ance. We do, occasionally, call for 
medical examinations, but the bulk 
of our business is accepted on the 


non-medical application with the 
physician’s statement as the best aid 
to it. Of particular interest to us 
are the reports on the “routine 
checkups” seen on any application. 
Many ills are concealed under the 
phrase “general checkup.” I remem- 
ber one case where the applicant told 
us he had had, “A general checkup 
in 1951. Two weeks. Cured.” Or 
a woman who reported a routine 
health check with negative findings 
some six months prior to application. 
Her physician’s report had a slightly 
different story—edema of the brain. 





Few Routine Health Checks 


We ran a survey to determine just 
what value the attending physician’s 
statement was. In cases where we 
had been told only about a routine 
checkup these attending physician’s 
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Home Office 


statements developed important per- 
tinent information in 37 percent of 
the cases. It seems that people do 
not go to doctors for routine pre- 
cautionary health checks. They see 
a doctor for a reason. That is un- 
likely to be a surprise to any reader 
of this article. 

Continuing with this survey we 
found out, as a whole, that in about 
thirty percent of the cases, including 
that special class reporting onl) 
checkups, some important informa 
tion was obtained. The upset stom 
ach became a duodenal ulcer. A 
strained back is, instead, a herni 
ated disc. Slight nervous tension 
winds up as a blood pressure oj 
190/110. 

Earlier I mentioned the preg- 
nancy benefit payable under our 
major medical expense policy. From 
the beginning we felt that some ex- 
clusion had to be placed in the 
policy to eliminate the normal ma- 
ternity claim. Even with the coin- 
surance element the cost of insuring 
normal maternities would increase 
the premium to an almost prohibi- 
tive area. Then too, most men have a 
knack of learning in advance when 
their wives are expecting. A pru 
dent man, we reasoned, should be 
able to budget most of the expense 
of a routine pregnancy. But even 
the most prudent of men cannot 
foresee the ending of a pregnancy 
in serious complications. Such com- 
plications would pile tnexpected 
cost upon cost and here was an area 
where major medical expense should 
operate. 

It was decided to exclude from 
payment any normal pregnancy. To 
cover the unforeseen, however, a 
provision would be included to cover 
the “complications” of pregnanc\ 
for either the mother or the child. 
When presented with a maternity 
claim, we deduct from the total bill 
what is thought to be a reasonable 
cost for a “normal” childbirth an« 
then apply the benefit formula to the 
remainder. Admittedly this is a very 
subjective procedure on our part. 
We take into consideration the in 
sured’s financial status, the general 
cost of medical expenses in his area 
and so forth. Difficulties in claim 
administration were anticipated. 

So far our experience with this 
provision has been a pleasant sur 
prise. What little trouble we have 
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had has stemmed from our policy ex- 
clusion which states that we will not 
consider a surgical procedure as a 
necessary complication of pregnancy. 
This was included to stem the tide 
of claims that would have arisen 
from elective caesarians. But we do 
not administer this provision to ex- 
clude surgery other than a caesarian 
where it was necessitated by the 
complication of pregnancy. 


Few Complaints 


As a matter of fact we have had a 
minimum number of complaints in 
our administration of the policy. 
There has been some discomfiture on 
the part of the insured because we 
do not pay for out patient treatment. 
In some cases such criticism was 
justified but we have not seen fit to 
relax our administration on this 
point because there is no other place 
where we could then re-draw the 
line. In our policy there is also a 
provision which stipulates the pay- 
ment of one maximum claim for any 
disability or additional disabilities 
similar or related to the first. There 
has been no difficulty in administer- 
ing this so far. I say “so far” be- 
cause we may anticipate some diffi- 
culty in the future. At the present 
moment this particular provision 
works in favor of the insured be- 
cause the $100, $300 or $500 de- 
ductible is not reapplied. He starts 
right in on the seventy-five percent 
coinsurance feature. He has no de- 
ductible to hurdle if his second 
claim is related to the first. In the 
Fitzgerald translation of the Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam there ap- 
pear the lines: 


Ah, Take the Cash, and Let the 

Credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant 

Drum! 

Perhaps that is happening now. 
The benefits are being used without 
any great regard for the policy max- 
imum. In a few years the maximum 
for a particular condition will be 
reached and the insured will wonder 
why he is not permitted another 
maximum since there has been a 
rather long time lapse. Then the 
beating of the “Distant Drum” will 
grow loud and undoubtedly a few 
rumbles shall reach us. 

We believe that insurance of this 
type should be as permanent as 
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UNITED of OMAHA has become the nation’s 
YOUNGEST OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with 
$1,000,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 


By reaching its first billion-in-force during this, its 
27th year, United Benefit Life set a new world’s 
record! 


Setting records is nothing new for United Benefit. 
On its twentieth anniversary, it made a record by 
attaining a half-billion insurance in force. In the 
seven years since then, its insurance-in-force has 
DOUBLED. 


This progress has been made on the basis of 
STRENGTH, STABILITY and SERVICE, and has 
put United Benefit among the top 6 per cent of 
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possible. It may be that our life 
insurance experience has affected 
this line of reasoning. We have a 
provision that allows us to refuse 
renewal of a policy at any subse- 
quent premium due date but we have 
not included any provision permit- 
ting us to cancel the policy off the 
premium due date. Furthermore 
this policy right of non-renewal has 
been further restricted by our dis- 
cretion not to refuse renewal on the 
basis of deterioration of health. We 


will tell any policyholder who so 
inquires exactly that. There will be 
no attempt to “get off” a certain 
risk because the insured is no longer 
physically insurable. The cases 
where we will refuse renewal will 
be those in which all was not told at 
time of application or where some 
very questionable practices were en- 
gaged in at claim time. So far, this 
approach has been satisfactory. To 
handle it there is no necessity for 


(Continued on page 34) 
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in HIGH GEAR... 
The 1954 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


. delivers the biggest commissions an( 

surest long-term business possible. \Vhy? 
Because programming almost always 1: _ 
a need for more insurance. And you 
plan your client’s coverage to take care a 
every contingency. 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS ... the only work 
complete on the subject of optional moles oj 
settlements is more valuable than ever. Man) 
revisions show widespread changes in prac 
tices. They’re the surest inducements to in. 
creased coverage. 


All these facts are found in the 1954 edition: 
1) All the settlement options on every polic) 
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offer t 
The 1954 COMPEND Ready 


gives you the most complete display of policy § client 
rates and data available. The very latest facts § Cover: 
and figures . . . in easiest-to-read form . . . and & al life 
an enormous number of new, extra-saleable 

special policies. . Rate 
Cas! 


Here’s everything new . . . and everything 
5 Life in 


standard, too. All the answers in one pocket: 


sized book. 


Here’s proof . . . black-and-white, uncontest: 
able, convincing proof . . . of what ‘you can 


in the GARAGE 


The COURANT Thes 
every 
proat 
tions 
not a 
conti 
up. | 


Your year-round check list of all you need to 
know that’s new in life insurance. Tigh‘en up 
your presentation . . . check your facis ..: 
learn the tricks of the top agents . . . get thal 
“custom-made” look for your sales program. 


The COURANT—58 years old—and the 

fastest growing modern life magazine—} Pop: 
crammed with monthly features and a articles “On 
concerned with one subject: Selling! heye 
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when you're programming . . . and really rolling! .. . 


issued since 1900 by the 120 leading life 


insurance companies in the U. S. and 
ns and Canada . . . companies writing 98% of 
Why? all business. 


2) MORE INFORMATION THAN YOU’LL 
ares of FIND IN THE POLICIES THEM- 
SELVES . . . MORE THAN YOU’LL 
y wel FIND IN THE RATE BOOKS. You 
>cles of don’t even need the policies to program 
Mani (options are frequently liberalized after 
1 prac. policies are issued) . . . SETTLEMENT 
to in OPTIONS is more convenient — more 
accurate ——- MORE RELIABLE! 

3) COMPARABLE and convenient data for 


ion: 


offer to your clients that no one else can. 
Ready to be pulled out and shown to your 
policy § client at the psychological moment! 


Covering all those companies writing 98% of 
all life insurance, it gives you all these facts: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories 


viliiee Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance values 
Life income settlement options 
Business figures, separately, for ordinary, 
group, industrial, annuities, group annui- 
ties, and totals 
Policy analyses 


GE - when you're overhauling your presentation! 


These articles approach life selling from 

edtog °Yety. possible angle including new ap- 

me proaches, sales facts and figures, C.L.U. ques- 

ff tons and answers, a series of special studies 

t that 2°t available anywhere else, and new studies 

cram. °Utinually developed as new trends shape 
° up. Both Life and A&H are covered. * 


ine—is Popular columns, like Halsey: Josephson’s 
articles “On Second Thought,” puncture all the hack- 
neyed, suffy ideas, Leading agents show how 


all companies . . . to save time and insure 
accuracy. 

4) Option data for a large proportion of in- 
surance in force in Canada. 

5) Practical methods of using options in 
partnerships and corporation insurance 
—a large proportion of the big policies. 


One more effective presentation — one more 
convinced prospect— one more policy sold — 
will more than pay the small cost of the 1954 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies 
—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 6 or more copies — 
$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


in your day-to-day selling where smooth performance counts! 


Rates and values for Juveniles 

Industrial and annuity premium 

Savings-bank life insurance 

Social Security information 

National Service Life Insurance 

Basic tables for interest and installment fig- 
ures, paid-up insurance, cash values, etc. 


When the 1954 FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
helps you sell only one more policy, its small 
cost is returned many times over. 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books 
—$3.80 ea. (5% discount); 6 or more—$3.60 
ea. (10% discount). 


to apply basic sales ideas that have worked 
in other lines. 

And your Compend and Settlement Options 
are kept up to date, month by month, through 
the “Recent Changes” section. 

Start your subscription today. It may not 
make you a Barney Oldfield, but it will surely 
more than pay for itself and help to keep 
you a pro. 

Prices: 1 year subscription: $4.00 ($5.00 in 


.. Canada); 2 year subscription: $6.00 ($8.00 in 


Canada). 


Once again you can get the 
largest, rock-bottom discoun 
by ordering through your 
Home Office. This way, the 
price of each book is 
determined by the total 
number of orders from you 
entire company. 

Or, if you prefer, you can 
order directly from Flitcraf: 
with the price of each book 
still determined by the 
number you order at one 
time. Group your order 

with your associates to get 


the biggest discount possible 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
DALLAS 

LOS ANGELES 
RICHMOND 


Ready In April 
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the underwriter to review every 
claim. The claims department will 
use their discretion in referring to 
the underwriting department those 
claims which are questionable. It 
will then be reviewed, and we are as 
liberal as possible in our post-claim 
underwriting. 

Here is some of the statistical in- 
formation we have collected con- 
cerning the policy. In my brief de- 
scription I mentioned that we write 
two benefit amount limits, $2,500 
and $5,000 and that each is available 
with a $100, $300 or $500 deductible. 


Here is a breakdown of policies in 
force by maximum benefit and de- 
ductible as of August 31, 1953, after 
twenty-five months of business: 


Both 
$2,500 Max. 


Maximum Benefit Plans 
$100 Deductible 28.9% 


300 Deductible 24. 13.4 
500 Deductible 123 


54.6 


Both 
$5,000 
Maximum Benefit 
$100 Deductible ; 15.8 
300 Deductible 12.9 
500 Deductible 16.7 


454 


Max. 
Plans 
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Lafayette Life Has the Merchandise 


... over half my sales are 
on first interview! 


All my life insurance career has been with Lafayette 
Life... and I’m wedded to them because they have 
the merchandise to offer. Over half my sales are on 
first interview .. . thanks to the wide selection of mer- 
chandise. Today you must offer policies that give your 
customers what they want and need. I have them. 


DWIGHT L. MOOD 


LAFAYETTE GIVES 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION! 


I resigned my position as district sales man- 
ager of a nationally-known company seven 
years ago to join Lafayette Life. They give 
customer satisfaction and merit their slogan, 
“Once acquainted, always friends.” 


AN AGENCY-MINDED COMPANY! 


We have been with the Lafayette Life for six years 
and have a rapidly-growing agency. Our association 
has been so pleasant because this is an agency- 
minded company. We attribute our success, in a 
large measure, to the interest the home office takes 
in our problems. It makes all the difference in the 
world when officers and department heads have a 


genuine interest in their fieldmen. 


It will pay YOU to learn more about 
Lafayette. Write in confidence to M. V. 
Goken, Director of Agencies... 


Ye Lafayette 
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INQUIRIES INVITED FROM INDIANA, OHIO, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, TENNESSEE, NEBRASKA, AND ADJACENT STATES 


Our claim experience has been 
studied for claims incurred through 
June 30, 1953 that were paid through 
August 31, 1953. It shows that the 
average claim was $422.46. For 
comparison with the above table 
here is the average claim by maxi- 
mum benefit and deductible: 

$2,500 
Maximum Benefit 
$100 Deductible 


300 Deductible 
500 Deductible 


Average Claim 
307.97 


390.01 
460.21 


- 


S, 
Maximum Benefit Average Claim 
$100 Deductible $513.87 
300 Deductible 483.25 
500 Deductible 469.13 


Both Maximum 

Benefits Combined 
$100 Deductible 
300 Deductible 
500 Deductible 


Average Claim 
$391.64 
445.33 
607.96 
The basic nature of this insurance, 
I think, explains why the average 
claim on the $100 deductible should 
be smaller than the average on the 
$500 deductible benefit. When medi- 
cal expenses run over $500 there is 
more than a chance that a major dis- 
ability has occurred. If this is so 
then one can expect the medical ex- 
penses to be high and in a fair share 
of the cases, very high. With the 
$100 deductible, however, this need 
not be the case. Many small and 
moderate size claims will enter into 
the benefit formula on the $100 de- 
ductible. It is by no means unusual 
to see a simple, uncomplicated tonsil- 
lectomy performed on a thild reach- 
ing over this deductible. There are 
enough of these small claims to 
more than offset the large claims 
that start out under the $100 deduc- 
tible. 


Breakdown by Insureds 


One may argue from this, and 
justly so I think, that many claims 
are not truly and properly “cata- 
strophic” and unexpected. That 
would be true but it is the penalty 
paid for the low deductible which, 
in the absence of other insurance or 
abundant personal means, is neces- 
sary in many cases. 

Of the number of persons covered 
as of December 31, 1952 adult males 
consisted of 28.8 percent. Adult 
females represented thirty percent 
and the remaining 41.2 percent were 
children. We have not felt it neces- 
sary to determine the percentage of 
male and female children. Policy 
contracts covering a family unit of 
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constituted nearly half of our writ- 

ten issues as of December 31 of last : 


Erected in 1762 by the founder of Hagerstown, Md., 
year. Here are our figures: 


the Hager House is currently in process of restoration. 


Husband, wife and one 
or more children 

Husband and wife 

Female only 

Male only 

Male and children 5.0 

Female and children 2.6 

Children only 4 


44.2 percent 
19.4 
14.7 
13.7 


The eight percent of policies in 
the “Male and children,” “Female 
and children” and “Children only” 
classes are caused mainly by exclu- 
sions. We will issue a policy where 
a family member or members are 
excluded and the latter categories 
reflect this practice. Of course some 
of it is due also to widows and wid- 
owers insuring themselves and their 
children. 

Two basic policy forms are used 
in issuing our major medical ex- 
pense ; the individual and the family 
policy. Of the family policies nearly 
half of them were issued in cases 
where there were no children: 


No children 
One child 


percent 


Three children 


a 
LS 
Two children 4 
‘7 
Four or more children ij 


Lapse Ratio 


Our latest records indicate that 
the annual method of premium pay- 
ment is the most popular. Sixty- 
three percent of our applicants have 
chosen it. The quarterly method is 
next with 23 percent, then semi-an- 
nual by 12 percent. Two percent of 
our business is on a monthly pre- 
mium salary savings basis. 


Comparing this with our lapse 
ratio we find that lapses are highest 
on the shortest premium paying 
period. That is nothing startling. 
The overall lapse ratio as of June 
30, 1953 is 27.5 percent and was 
exactly the same as of March 31, 
1953. In December of last year it 
was 23.7 percent. As of our last 
check, the lapse ratio in June, the 
quarterly premium business showed 
a 46.8 percent lapse, the semi-annual 
31.8 percent and the annual 17.5. It 
must be remembered though that 
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Sturdy Building 


past as the sturdy pioneer-type construction of the famous 
Hager House represents the solid spirit of early America, so 
the consistent progress of Baltimore Life has been the result 
of a firm foundation and solid building since its beginning. 


Baltimore Life serves Hagerstown and _ vicinity 
through its District Office at 138 W. Washington St. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 





only one annual and seven quarterly 
premiums have fallen due on any 
policy by June 30 of this year. Until 
we arrive at a point where there 
have been sufficient premiums paid 
I would hesitate to make any inter- 
pretation of the findings other than 
the obvious one: the shorter the 
premium period, the higher the lapse. 
These figures, by the way, do not 
take our salary savings business into 
consideration. 

The Equitable is a life insurance 
company. In entering the field of 
major medical expense we _ had 
much to learn about the health and 
accident business. It would be fool- 


ish to claim that we have learned all 
there is to know or even a signifi- 
cant part. But many things are 
clear to us now and especially one 
thing. There is a very basic differ- 
ence between life insurance and pro- 
tection of this type. In life insurance 
the principle of self-preservation 
works for you. The great majority 
of people do not want to die, even 
to “beat” an insurance company. In 
insurance of this type the same prin- 
ciple of self-preservation means the 
insured will go to any means to 
protect his life and the lives of his 
loved ones. In a high level insur- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Catastrophic Coverage—Continued 


ance field such as major medical 
expense this means a full usage of 
policy benefits. There is nothing 
wrong with this but any insurance 
company that writes both lines of 
business must recognize the differ- 
ence that exists. 


Claim Control Is Important 


If major medical expense is to 
he a success, claim control is the im- 
portant factor. We are vitally con- 
cerned with the possibility of over- 
use or even abuse of the contract 
benefits. The determination of claim 
charge is not once, but twice re- 
moved from our control. It is in the 
hands of the policy holder and his 
physician. It is the physician and 
the hospital who will determine, ul- 
timately, whether or not major medi- 
cal expense insurance will work. I 
have confidence in the integrity of 
the medical profession and feel cer- 
tain that major medical expense will 
work and will become a permanent 
part of insurance protection in the 
United States. 


INSTITUTE'S ANNUAL 
MEETING 


HE PROGRAM OF THE annual 
b pate of the Institute of Life 
Insurance held last month in New 
York centered on a discussion of 
“those changes in our social and 
economic life that are with us and 
those which seem imminent.” 

Edmund Fitzgerald, chairman of 
the board of the Institute, pointed 
out how life insurance has eased the 
economic and social changes over the 
years and continues to respond to 
change. A dramatized preview of 
the radio program, “The Search 
That Never Ends,” was presented, 
with the subject on this occasion 
“Conserving Your Heart.” 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Institute con- 
sultant on health and welfare, said 
heart disease in all its forms will 
take a toll of more than $1,000,000,- 
000 in life insurance death claims 
this year. After describing the sup- 
port the life insurance industry has 
given to the fight against heart dis- 
ease, Dr. Dublin urged support of 
the industry to eradicate other forms 
of disease. 





People must 
feel before 


they see... when 


A talk by R. D. Paine, Jr., pub- 
lisher of Fortune Magazine, telling 
that the biggest boom in history was 
coming in the American economy, 
was delivered by John Fistere, be- 
cause of Mr. Paine’s illness. The 
following factors were cited as work- 
ing tremendous economic change 
since 1947—rising real income, the 
birth rate, rising population, an ex- 
panding middle class, growth of the 
suburbs, increased real income spent 
on food, and the luxury: market. 


AUTO DEATH CLAIMS 


OTOR VEHICLE FATALITIES ac- 
| ale for 28,000 life insur- 
ance death claims in the first nine 
months of this year, representing 
$55,000,000 in payments, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. This 
is 1,000 more claims and $5,000,000 
more in benefits paid than in the 
corresponding period of 1952. 

Life insurance claims resulting 
from traffic accidents will probably 
reach the 40,000 mark, with more 
than $70,000,000 involved, by the 
end of the year, the Institute esti- 
mates. 
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this happens they are aroused to action.” 


.-. WASHINGTON'S significant words 


strike home to the man who feels and as 


a consequence sees—now is the time to 


act, in order to provide himself a profit- 
able future. We have opportunities in 


the rich region west of the Mississippi for All 


the type of man geared to general agent 


capacity. 


National Reserve's over one hundred 


significant 


a confidential report 


each Monday morning 


news 


items covered in a few 


and fifty five million dollar organization 


is striding ahead in a tremendous ex- 
Send now for 
detailed information without obligation. 


pansion development. 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board, H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Rod J. Mac- 
Donald, formerly assistant general agent 
at Detroit, has been appointed general 
agent at Fargo, N. Dak., succeeding 
Vernon H. Struck who has resigned but 
continues with this company as a personal 
producer. 


American Health: For this Baltimore 
member of the Commercial Credit Group 
of insurance and banking companies, W. 
Lee Meehan, formerly resident manager 
at Richmond, Va., has been elected vice 
president, assigned to head the home office 
underwriting department; Benjamin L. 
Ireland elected assistant vice president in 
charge of the claim department; and C. I. 
Warneke, of the home office agency de- 
partment, appointed promotional director. 


American United Life: Agency managers 
appointed at respective locations: Leslie 
T. Ahrenholz (Miami, Fla.); Joe P. Dyer 
(Salt Lake City, Utah); and William L. 
McGlocklin (Memphis, Tenn.). 


Bankers Life of lowa: William F. Spotz, 
formerly agency supervisor in this com- 
pany’s Frank C. Wigginton agency at 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed field super- 
visor to assist eastern agencies superin- 
tendent William J. Steen. 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: Hollister V. 
Schenck, formerly with Life of Virginia as 
vice president in charge of investments, 
has joined this firm of consulting actuaries 
as a partner, offering investment advisory 
service for insurance companies, pension 
plans and other employee benefit funds. 


Commonwealth Life: 4. Douglas Ander- 
son has been appointed group department 
manager; and Reed M. Lock named re- 
gional manager for district office agencies. 


Connecticut Mutual: Lloyd Silberberger, 
CLU, has been advanced from assistant 
general agent to general agent at Dallas, 
succeeding E. F. White, now an _ inde- 
pendent consultant on pensions and profit 
sharing trusts. 


Continental Assurance: Donald E. Morris 
and George H. Vohs have been elected 
assistant secretaries. Mr. Morris is in 
charge of underwriting at the home office 
group department, and Mr. Vohs in charge 
of the eastern department’s (at New York) 
collection and service office. 


Equitable of lowa: Robert J. Fisher, for- 
merly an agency department field assistant, 
has been appointed general agent at 
Springfield, Ill., replacing F. B. Woodruff 
who has relinquished his agency respon- 
sibilities. 
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Fidelity Mutual: Arthur H. Evans has 
been elected second vice president in 
charge of underwriting, and Anton A. 
Schuessler named manager of tabulating. 


Franklin Life: Newcomers appointed re- 
gional managers: for western Montana, 
with headquarters at Helena, H. H. Gar- 
rett, formerly a district manager with the 
Ohio National Life; and at San Diego, 
Edward Chilton, formerly with Occidental 
of California. 

Associated with the Chilton agency: 
John Duich and Ernie Cuadras, formerly 
supervisor and manager, respectively, for 
the American National, and William 
Wheeler and Montie Wooley, formerly 
with Occidental of California. 


Great National: Underwriting newcomers 
assigned to respective agencies: Bill 
Phelan, San Antonio; Milton H. Walker, 
serving Texas City area for the Houston 
office; and Lewis E. Brians, Amarillo. 


Home Life of New York: Dr. Robert J. 
Oehrig has been advanced from medical 
assistant to assistant medical director. 


International Life: Allen M. Cain has 
joined this company as manager of the 
Austin branch office. 


Jefferson Standard: Kenneth P. Hinsdale, 
returned from military (Navy) duty, has 
been appointed to the newly created post 
of assistant actuary. 


John Hancock Mutual: William H. East- 
man, until now associate personnel direc- 
tor in charge of employment and training, 
has been promoted to personnel director. 


Life of Georgia: Appointed district man- 
agers: at Greenville, Miss., Russell F. 
Fayard, formerly home office training de- 
partment assistant; and at Paducah, Ky., 
O. R. Booker, before this staff manager at 
Middlesboro. 


Life of Virginia: Home office promotions: 
R. Turner Arrington, from assistant vice 
president in charge of the policyowners 
service division to treasurer; John B. 
Siegel Jr., from assistant secretary to as- 
sistant vice president in charge of the bond 
division; R. Meade Christian, mortgage 
loan division, and J. H. Binford Peay Jr., 
new business division, from assistant secre- 
taries to assistant vice presidents; and 
Attis E. Crowe, from assistant to the ordi- 
nary agency vice president to assistant 
secretary. 


Manhattan Life: Joseph W. Hays, for- 
merly Tyler, Texas branch manager for 
the American Hospital & Life, has joined 


this company as general agent at Fort 
Worth, with headquarters in the W. T. 
Waggoner Building. Robert M. Leslie has 
joined this company’s Kelley-Baum Agency 
at Detroit. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Appointed to 
head respective agencies: Ronald R. 
Reader at Manchester (succeeding Peter 
McLane, resigned), serving New Hamp- 
shire and northeastern Massachusetts; and 
Charles A. Abair at the newly established 
Phoenix agency, serving the entire state of 
Arizona. John E. Marsh, formerly agency 
supervisor, succeeds Mr. Abair as general 
agent at Barre, Vt. 

Svdney W. Jarboe has joined this com- 
pany as general agent for the new San 
Diego, Calif. agency, serving San Diego and 
Imperial counties. 

William E. Mulliken and Richard W. 
Stitzel have been appointed group repre- 
sentatives at St. Louis and Chicago, respec- 
tively. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: For this 
company and the Paul Revere Life, James 
W. Beach has been promoted from special 
agent to general agent at Jacksonville, Fla., 
succeeding George S. Fagerstrom, resigned. 


Midland National Life: Harland W. Far- 
rar, formerly a Prudential special agent, 
has joined this company’s home office 
agency department as field training super- 
visor. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Fort A. Zackary, for- 
merly vice president and agency director 
for the Lee National Life Insurance Co. 
(of Shreveport, operating in Louisiana 
only), has joined this company as general 
agent at Wichita, Kan., succeeding retired 
Ernest C. Kenagy. 


Mutual of New York: Douglas D. Eve, 
until now assistant agency manager at 
Pasadena, Calif., and Robert G. McCreight, 
formerly assistant manager at Columbia, 
S. C., have been named home office 
training assistants. 

Norman G. Schuessler, formerly regional 
manager and appraiser for the Federal 
Land Bank of Houston, has joined this 
company’s farm mortgage department as 
loan supervisor, with headquarters at San 
Angelo, Texas. 


National Life of Vermont: John B. 
Heidel, CLU, formerly home office super- 
visor of agencies, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Albany, N. Y., succeeding 
R. Roy Casey who continues as a personal 
producer. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


New York Life: Grant A. Martell has been 
promoted from assistant vice president to 
second vice president of the investment 
department. 

Charles T. Bell, CLU, formerly manager 
at Charleston, W. Va., has been appointed 
supervisor of advanced underwriting at 
the home office field training division; ~and 
Mack R. Ball Jr., formerly in charge at 
Wichita, Kan., named manager at Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


North American Reassurance: Eugene V. 
Higgins, M. D. has been appointed medical 
director. 


Occidental of California: Group sales 
and service division appointments: assis- 
tant to the vice president—assistant sec- 
retary John A. Llewelyn; group directors— 
assistant secretary Don L. Hartman (sales 
operations), Kermit Robinson (training 
and education), Fred W. Roberts (research 
and development) and Charles Claunch 
(service Operations); and teachers group 
manager—George Paden. 

Russell C. Manning Jr., formerly an 
assistant manager for Western and South- 
ern Life, has joined this company as Rock- 
ford, Ill. general agent. 


Ohio State Life: Maurice Taffier has been 
appointed general agent at Philadelphia 
(4300 Castor Ave.). 


Pacific Mutual: Milton Turney, formerly 
in charge of the Tampa, Fla. claims office, 
has been appointed group department as- 
sistant secretary; and Robert K. Rolfsness 
and Harold W. Bradford named general 
agents at Seattle, Wash. and Portland, 
respectively. 

Appointed home office representatives 
and assigned to respective group offices: 
Donald D. Davis and Herbert H. Oman 
(Los Angeles); John F. Stewart (San Fran- 
cisco); Michael G. Evans (Dallas); Eugene 
M. Lyons (Houston); Philip J. Anzalone 
(Seattle); Marion A. Pitts (Washington, 
D.C.) and Donald E. Johnson (Cleveland). 


Penn Mutual: Appointed general agents: 
at the company’s third Philadelphia 
agency, Frederick Wright, CLU, formerly 
director of new organization; and at 
Davenport, lowa, John H. Blessing Jr., 
succeeding George E. Kirk who continues 
as a personal produce.. 


Prudential: For the Mid-America home 
office: Sidney A. Kent, CLU, formerly Chi- 


cago manager, has been appointed execu- 
tive director of agencies; and Hal C. Cly- 
nick, until now home office associate invest- 
ment manager, named manager of security 
investments. 

Other managers appointed: at the newly 
established Minneapolis agency (Monroe 
Severson & Associates) headquartered in 
the Rand Tower, Monroe H. Severson, 
formerly a division manager; at Chicago’s 
Highland district office, Melvin J. Gooden, 
formerly staff manager at the company’s 
Jefferson Park office, succeeding retired 
Byron Notter; and at Framingham, Mass., 
Anthony Senory, heretofore New Bedford 
staff manager. 

Edward N. Redder, formerly regional 
supervisor at Rochester, has been named 
head of Buffalo, N. Y.’s Queen City office. 

New Jersey managers transferred during 
a recent switch brought about by the re- 
tirement of Paterson manager Louis J. 
Illis: John D. Stuffle, from Bayonne to 
Paterson’s Garret Park office; Julius E. 
Bader, from Union City to Bayonne; and 
Charles F. Lehmann, from Jersey City to 
Union City. 


Republic National: Clark Wood has 
joined this company’s Little Rock agency 
as manager, with headquarters in the 
Union Life Building. 


Shenandoah Life: Appointed managers 
for newly established offices: at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (123 South Broad St.)—Russell 
D. Foster; at Springfield, Ohio (McAdams 
Building)—Stephen A. Vidick; and at Bal- 
timore, Md.—William H. Lambert Jr. 


State Mutual Life: J. Henry von Pein 
has been appointed group insurance rep- 
resentative in charge of the Texas and 
Louisiana territory, with headquarters at 
Houston. 


Travelers: Group pension appointments: 
regional supervisor—Charles C. Hubbard 
(Philadelphia); and district supervisors— 
Joseph R. Cormier (Chicago), Robert L. 
Pershing (Detroit), John L. Byrnes Jr. 
(Cleveland), Gilbert M. Sawyer Jr. (Pitts- 
burgh) and William D. Shaw Jr. (Min- 
neapolis). 


In life, accident and group lines, E. 
Joseph Hewitt Jr., formerly assistant man- 
ager at Norfolk, Va., has been appointed 
manager at Indianapolis, succeeding Harry 

Anderson, transferred to Grand Rapids. 


Union Casualty & Life: Herman Fein- 
gold, formerly with the Security Mutual 
of New York, has joined this company as 
brokerage manager for Matt Jaffe Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., New York City general agents. 


Union Mutual: Alvin R. Metcalfe, CLU, 
formerly with the National Life of Ver- 
mont, has joined this company as general 
agent in charge at Albany, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding manager Frank J. Colbert, re- 
signed. 


United States Life: This company’s 
Charles C. Zahorik Agency of New Jersey 
has established an additional office at Los 
Angeles, Calif. (530 West Sixth St.). Mr. 
Zahorik is in charge at the new office, 
while associate general agent Normoan 
Pedevill heads the Paterson agency. 


West Coast Life: Howard A. Hartman, 
formerly with the Continental Life & Ac- 
cident as home office assistant to the pres- 
ident, has joined this company’s Boise, 
Idaho agency as manager. 


ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


Agency Management Ass'n: Richard £. 
Pille, vice president in charge of agencies 
for the Mutual Benefit Life, has been 
elected president of this organization. 


Management study groups, using this 
association’s newly prepared “Study Course 
in Agency Management,” have been organ- 
ized (or are being organized) by 36 lecal 
associations of general agents and man- 
agers. Study groups were held in nine cities 
last spring. 


American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers: Charles J. Lick, chief appraiser 
for Occidental of California, has been 
elected to membership and. awarded the 
professional M. A. I. (Member, Appraisal 
Institute) designation. 


Institute of Insurance Marketing: Henry 

Elbert, until now a Denton, ‘Texas 
agent for the Aetna Life, has joined this 
Institute (at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity) as an instructor. 
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expansion. We have several lucrative agency 


contracts, a wide assortment of very competi- 
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Institute of Life Insurance: Paul F. 
Clark, president of the John Hancock 
Mutual, has been elected chairman of this 
Institute. 


Insurance Acct'g & Siatistical Ass'n: 
Elected officers of the Midwest Chapter: 
president—Price Tribble (Universal Un- 
derwriters); vice presidents—L. J. Hale 
(Kansas City Life) and Charles Fisk (Kan- 
sas City Fire & Marine); and _ secretary- 
treasurer—Harvey Gaines (Business Men’s 
Assurance). 


Life Insurance Association of America: 
Louis W. Dawson, president of the Mutual 
of New York, has been elected president 
of this association. 

Companies elected to membership: Mon- 
arch Life of Springfield, Mass.; Monv- 
mental of Baltimore; and the United Ben- 
efit of Omaha, Neb. 


Mortgage Bankers Ass'n of America: 
The Griffith Mortgage Corporation of 
Macon, Ga. has been admitted as the 
2000th member of this association. The 
event was highlighted with an especially 
engraved membership certificate presented 
to Arthur Griffith, president of the new 
member-firm. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Insurance Commissioners: 
Elected officers: vice president—Commis- 
sioner Knowlton of New Hampshire; 
secretary-treasurer—Commissioner Bowles 
ot Virginia; and chairman of the executive 
committee—Superintendent Leggett of 
Missouri. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 


Uhe by-laws of this association are to be 
overhauled by a special committee ap- 
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pointed bv president Robert C. Gilmore 
Jr. The committee hopes to make an in- 
terim report at the NALU mid-year 
meeting (March) at New Orleans. 

Since the last general revision in 1933, 
the by-laws have been amended at eleven 
different meetings. 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity Ass'n: 
For this organization (TIAA) and its Com- 
panion, the College Retirement Equities 
Fund (CREF), the following promotions 
have been announced: Walter Mahlstedt, 
from TIAA arsociate investment officer to 
investment officer for TIAA and CREF; 
Elwood B. Waters, assistant secretary of 
TIAA and CREF, also named associate 
mortgage officer for TIAA; Torrey D. Dod- 
son Jr., from TIAA insurance counselor to 
assistant secretary for TIAA and CREF; 
Frederick J. Brown, from TIAA mortgage 
analyst to assistant secretary for TIAA and 
CREF and assistant mortgage officer for 
TIAA; and Francis P. Gunning, legal 
specialist, named assistant counsel for 


TIAA and CREF. 


Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table: Mrs. Matilda Wells (Prudential) 
has been elected chairman of this organi- 
zation. 

Committee chairmen appointed: budget 
—Alberta M. Light (National Life of Ver- 
mont); education—Marion W. Wilson 
(Aetna); fact finding—Ruth M. Kelley 
(Manhattan Life); legislative and by-laws 
—Sophie Lubroth (Mutual Trust); mem- 
bership—Florence E. Lorf (Penn Mutual); 
nominations—Mary LaBella (Manhattan 
Life); program-—Florence McConnell (John 
Hancock); and rublicity—B. B. Macfarlane 
(Pan-American Life). 


POLICY CHANGES 


Aetaa Life has been chosen to underwrite 
a group life insurance program for state 
government employees of Vermont. About 
2,600 employees will be eligible to enroll 
under the contributory plan. 


Laltimore Life has continued its dividend 
scale. Interest rate on accumulations and 
withdrawable settlement options is 2%, on 
non-withdrawable funds 214%. 


Colonial Life (N. J.) has declared the 
regular stockholder dividend of $.15 per 
share. 


Connecticut General has increased its 
1954 dividend scale, with esimated distri- 
bution 21°% more than last year. Dividend 
accumulations will receive 3% interest. 


Connecticut Mutual has reduced the 
premium for all types of new single pre- 
mium immediate annuities. Sample rates 
for $10 monthly income at ages 60, 65 and 
70, respectively: Life annuity without re- 
fund: for men—$1,814.50, $1,543.30 and 
$1,269.70; for women—$2,094.10, $1,806.10 
and $1,510.90; Instalment refund: for men 
—$2,108.50, $1,886.50 and $1,666.90; for 
women—$2,322.10, $2,096.50 and $1,870. 
Average annuity reductions for men and 
women, respectively: without refund— 
$39.97 and $55.73; with instalment re- 
fund—$179.57 and $208.03. Instalment 
refund annuities for women at age 60 took 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


the biggest drop, $221.90; without refund 
annuities for men at age 65, the smallest, 
$34.40. 


Guardian Life has apportioned $4,600,000 
for 1954 dividends, 12.9% more than last 
year’s distribution. The increase provides 
larger dividends on permanent-form C.S.O. 
policies at the higher attained ages. The 
previous scale for American Experience 
contracts has been continued. Higher divi- 
dends (an additional $.25 per $1,000) will 
be paid on all policies issued after Sept. 
1934 that include an accidental death 
benefit provision. Three percent will be 
paid on option funds and accumulations. 
rhe first-year dividend on most accident 
& health plans will again be 10% of the 
annual premium, and the second-year 
dividend 10% to 15%. 


Massachusetts Savings Banks adopted 
waiver of premium rates on November 1. 
Sample rates for ages 25, 35, 45 and 55, 
respectively: whole life—$.58, $.87, $1.48 
and $2.86; twenty-pay—$.45, $.69, $1.45 
and $2.96; and twenty year endowment— 
$.63, $.88, $1.66 and $3.11. 


Mutual Benefit Life has continued its 
dividend scale on both C.S.0O. and Amer- 
ican Experience policies. The interest rate 
on settlement options is 3.15%, reduced 
to 3°, for payments arising from life in- 
come provisions issued on forms adopted 
prior to 1945. On accumulations the in- 
terest rate is 3%. 


New Mexico Life is paying 214% on 
withdrawable settlement option funds and 
3% on non-withdrawable. 


New York Life has apportioned $76,600,- 
000 for 1954 dividends v. last year’s $65,- 
600,000. On funds left with the company 
under supplementary contracts and divi- 
dends left on deposit, the interest rate has 
been upped from 214% to 3%. 


Ohio National has continued its dividend 
scale. Accumulations and non-withdraw- 
able settlement option funds will receive 
3°, interest, withdrawable funds 214%. 


Prucential has generally increased its 
dividend scale for Ordinary policies issued 
after Dec. 31, 1941; for policies issued 
before Jan. 1, 1942, the scale has been 
continued. The interest rates on proceeds 
and dividends left at interest is unchanged. 


Standard of Indiana is paying the guar- 
anteed interest rate on settlement option 
funds. 


National Service life insurance policy- 
holders will receive (from the United 
States government) a combined total of 
$190 million in dividends this year, with 
the top individual dividend amounting to 
about $50. 


Wisconsin National has increased to 214% 
(with certain limitations) its interest rate 
on life premiums paid in advance, ac- 
ceptable up to 30 years in advance or to 
the premium paying period of the policy, 
whichever is the lesser. For any one pol- 
icyvowner, the maximum discounted value 
of such premiums is $25,000. 


Woodmen of the World is continuing 
its dividend scale—2\4%, paid on accumu- 


lations and settlement option funds. 
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SALES 


Bankers Life of lowa: At the end of ten 
months, paid-for business totaled $169, 
299,548 (Ordinary $119,187,909), better 
than 6% ahead of °52; October sales ac- 
counted for $14,526,370 (Ordinary $11,910, 
008). Insurance in force hit a new high, 
$1,898,084,987 (Ordinary $1,430,409,853). 


Bankers National: October sales, with 
general agent Harry Baker of Boston 
personally anteing up some $1 million, 
pushed the insurance in force figure over 
the quarter of a billion dollar mark to 
$251 632,000. 


Berkshire Life: Paid-for life insurance and 
annuity business during this company’s 
annual “Boosters Campaign” (October- 
November) exceeded $11,500,000, while ac- 
cident & health premiums amounted to 
better than $47,000. Detroit general agent 
Edward J. Dore Jr., as the outstanding 
individual producer, marched away with 
the “Distinguished Salesman Award”; 
Pittsburgh’s Stevenson Agency copped the 
“§. S. Wolfson Trophy” for best all-around 
performance. 


Connecticut Mutual: New business at the 
end of ten months amounted to $277,175,- 
273. This total enjoys added significance 
when compared with the previous year’s 
twelve-month tally of $272,985,413. 


Connecticut Savings Banks: October life 
insurance sales totaled $392,000, a record 
high for any single month. 


Equitable Society of N. Y.: October sales 
amounted to better than $939 million, 
with Ordinary accounting for $302,180,- 
058 on 59,289 applications; Group, cov- 
ering 388 firms, provided the remainder of 
the whopping total. Insurance in force ex- 
ceeds $20 billion. 


Equitable of ftowa: November paid-for 
business amounted to $10,542,470, up 9.9% 
from °52—the Seattle agency of general 
agent Hugh Bell, CLU, with a paid total 
of $506,682, was the leading producer. 
Figures of the first eleven months show 
$115,084,794, the best ever in the 86-year 
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history of this company. 
force, $1,293,006,133. 


Insurance in 


Estate Life of Amarillo: This compara- 
tive infant (born April 3) sold its first $1 
million of life insurance in little more than 
six months. 


Farm Bureau Life of Ohio: October paid- 
for Ordinary business set a new alltime 
high, $11,011,000, up 13.5% from the year 
before. Paid-for Ordinary figures at the 
end of ten months totaled $120,961,000, 
gaining 19.9% over ’52. Insurance in force 
(Oct. 31), $648,950,040 (Ordinary $601,621 ,- 
640). 


Fidelity Mutual: In mid-November insu: 
ance in force reached the $800 million 
goal previously set to hallmark this com 
pany’s seventy-fifth anniversary on Dec. 2. 
New paid-for business at the end of ten 
and a half months set a new high for any 
similar period, $75 million. 


Great-West Life: November new business 
hit an alltime high of better than $38 mi! 
lion. Harry Beube, CLU, of Hamilton, 
Canada, contributing some $688,000, was 
the company’s leading producer; H. I. 
Birk of Minneapolis, with $360,000, the 
leading U. S. representative. Figures ot 
the first eleven months show $327,549,000 
—this amount exceeds the full-year tally 
of °52. 


John Hancock Mutual: Group insurance 
in force passed the $3.5 billion mark 
during October—an achievement repr 
senting (since the inception of this com- 
pany’s group department) some 29 years. 
Perhaps not without significance is the 
fact that only after 16 years did the group 
in force column show the first half-billion 
dollars, whereas the latest such amount 
was realized after twelve months. 


Old Line of Wisconsin: At the end of 
nine months paid-for business totaled $12.- 
577,828, up 11% from ’52, with insurance 
in force showing $160 million. 


Republic National: This company’s in- 
surance in force passed the half-billiou 
dollar mark before its twenty-fifth birth- 
day on November 24th, thereby reported!) 
becoming the only Dallas, Texas life insur- 
ance company to do so. 


State Mutual Life: Submitted business 
during October’s “Do It For Denny” sales 
campaign, honoring vice president Robert 
H. Denny, amounted to better than $19 
million, up $1.5 million from the previoi's 
alltime high of the year before. Insurance 
in force (Oct. 31) totaled $113 million, 
6% ahead of the ten-month tally of °52 


Sun Life of Canada: New business {01 
November, traditionally president’s month, 
totaled more than $90 million on 11,071 
applications—an impressive “best” for any 
similar period in this company’s history. 

Branches and _ individuals honorab!; 
mentioned for outstanding production: 
for the greatest number of applicatioiis 
—the Vancouver branch (368) and ageut 
H. H. Hyman of Regina; for the greatest 
volume of business—the Philadelphia 
branch and agents J. I. Taylor of Phil- 
adelphia and L. A. Little of London, En 
land. 


West Coast Life: Insurance in force at 
the end of October topped $350 million. 
up 15% ($45 million) since the beginning 
of 53. 
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"| had an uneasy ‘hunch’ that selling life insurance—and 
making a success of it—would leave B'll with little time for 
his family or to do the things he likes to do. 

"But my hunch was wrong, thank goodness! For we found 
that selling life insurance has given Bill the freedom of opera- 
tion his nature demands. More important, the business ap- 
pears to be a challenge to him because it offers continual 
opportunity for advancement. Bill has been selling insurance 
for Minnesota Mutual for 15 years and each year he has 
increased his income. 


“I'm Glad 
My Hunch 


Was Wrong!" 


... Says 
Mrs. William J. Salomonsen 
of St. Paul, Minnesota 


by Minnesota Mutual's wonderful sales tools, its wide variety 
of policies and—most important of all—Minnesota Mutual's 
payroll deduction franchise plan. 

"And | can't forget to mention how pleased we are with 
the new Agent's Contract. Under this plan our income could 
be increased by as much as $3,000 per year on Bill's present 
production. 

"Believe me this is one wrong ‘hunch’ I'll never regret!" 
In 1952 Bill Salomonsen paid for $451,997 of business 
and has already paid for $399,062 through September 





"Bill feels that this progress has been greatly stimulated 


of this year. 


‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


ORGANIZED 1880 








MISCELLANY 


Freperic W. Ecker, president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, was the recipient in be- 
half of his company of the National 
Safety Council’s merit award “in 
recognition of exceptional public 
service in the prevention of home 
accidents.” A plaque signifying the 
award was presented by Dr. Ned J. 
Dearborn, president of the Council, 
in a brief ceremony at the Metro- 
politan’s home office. 

The award was for the home 
safety activities which were part of 
the nationwide program for better 
health and longer life carried on by 
the company through its health and 
welfare division. The period cov- 
ered was from July 1, 1952 to June 
30, 1953. Special recognition was 
given the company’s continuing cam- 
paign for child safety. 

The over-all program included 
coast-to-coast radiocasts and na- 
tional magazine advertising. A key 
activity was the distribution to pol- 
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icyholders and the public of 4,000,- 
000 copies of booklets and other pub- 
lications on home safety subjects. 
These publications were distributed 
by the company’s representatives and 
at its offices, and were offered 
through the radiocasts and advertis- 
ing. The publications also were 
made available to health agencies, 
safety councils, industrial firms, civic 
and service organizations, and other 
interested groups for use in local 
programs. 


How TO GET A CONVENTION started 
on time has puzzled trade association 
executives about as far back as there 
has been such organizations but ap- 
parently no one has yet come up with 
a sure-fire solution. The Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 
which just closed its fortieth anni- 
versary convention in Miami Beach, 
tackled the problem in a way never 


before tried—with successful results. 

3rown L. Whatley, retiring presi- 
dent of the organization, conceived 
the idea that a twenty minute sound 
motion picture made each day and 
shown at the next morning session 
would lure the delegates to the con- 
vention hall. The five films were 
titled “You Are Here” and, as the 
name indicates, the idea was to show 
by camera and in sound as many 
Convention activities and people as 
possible. There was considerable 
difficulty shooting the scenes up un- 
til four o'clock in the afternoon and 
then processing the films ready for 
presentation at 9:30 the next morn- 
ing. Events were widely scattered 
and the picture equipment was cum- 
bersome to move around. 

The cameras went into committee 
meetings and social events and re- 
corded highlights of the previous 
day’s speeches. Prominent members 
of congress, treasury officials and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


housing agency heads were inter- 
viewed. Officers of large life insur- 
ance companies and investing insti- 
tutions were quizzed on conditions in 
the mortgage and money markets. 
Golf matches and other similar ac- 
tivities were recorded. All became 
a part of each day’s film and, as a 
result, more people were in the Con- 
vention Hall at opening time than 
ever before. 


ONE OF THE EXTRAORDINARY and 
invigorating aspects of American life 
is the mobility of the population as 
evidenced by the great number of 
persons who change their homes and 
places of residence every year, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census from a sample 
survey show that approximately 
twenty per cent of the civilian pop- 
ulation moved in each year between 
1947 and 1952. The number in- 
volved exceeded thirty millions in 
the year between April, 1951 and 
April, 1952. The majority of these 
movers stay within the same com- 
munity or nearby areas but millions 
move across state lines every year. 

“This mobility has long been 
characteristic of the American pop- 
ulation,” the Institute notes. “As a 
result, the Census Bureau found 
that nine out of every ten persons 
one year old and over in the United 
States in April of last year had 
moved at least once in their lifetime, 
and that only two per cent of the 
adult population can qualify as ‘old 








timers’ in their particular communi- 
ties in the sense that they have al- 
ways lived in their present homes. 


“The mobility of the population 
has contributed much to the dy- 
namics of the economy. The fact so 
many people are willing to take ad- 
vantage of opportunity wherever it 
turns up has prevented the develop- 
ment of rigidities which are com- 
mon in other countries where people 
move about less freely. Mobility has 
likewise had a far-reaching economic 
stimulus, creating, for example, mar- 
kets for new homes, building up 
communities and newly-opened areas 
as in the record migration from the 
cities to the suburbs over the last 
decade, and bringing the worker to 
the job from one part of the country 
to the other and to even compara- 
tively remote areas. 

“Mobility is found among all adult 
age groups, but the young tend to 
be much more mobile than their 
elders, and particularly so if they are 
war veterans. Between 1951 and 
1952, for example, nearly thirty- 
eight per cent of those between 
twenty and twenty-four changed 
their place of residence, and nearly 
a third of all those between twenty- 
five and twenty-nine. Older people, 
of course, have had more chance to 
get established and tend to stay put 
more than younger ones, but even 
so nearly nine per cent of all those 
sixty-five and over changed their 
place of residence in the 1951-52 
period. 

“An indication of relationship be- 
tween mobility and income is found 
in the fact that a larger proportion 
of persons with low incomes is found 


among those who had not moved be- 
fore 1941 or always lived in the 
same house than among those who 
had changed their places of resi- 
dence since that year.” 


Xx * * 


THE SouTHWEST FOUNDATION for 
Research and Education has en- 
barked on a new scientific research 
program—an attack on the mysteri- 
ous, crippling disease of muscular 
dystrophy. 

Afflicting at least 200,000 Amer:- 
cans, many of them children, the 
strange malady, which wastes away 
the human body’s tissue, is presently 
incurable. Progressively disabling 
its victims by destroying muscula- 
ture, it sometimes leaves them en- 
tirely incapacitated and is often fatél 
in childhood. 

Making possible the research it 
the San Antonio laboratories is a 
grant from the National Muscular 
Dystrophy Research Foundation of 
Liberty, Texas, which was estal)- 
lished by Misses Nadine and Sallie 
Woods, victims of the ailment. 

In awarding the grant to the 
Southwest laboratories, Dr. Henry 
R. Viets of Boston, chairman of 
the Foundation’s medical advisory 
board, said the research program 
will start with an examination of 
the individual metabolic patterns of 
six to ten families having a history 
of muscular dystrophy. 

The 63-year-old retired neurolo- 
gist from Massachusetts General 
Hospital, declared further research 
into the crippling disease was long 
overdue and lauded the Woods sis- 
ters for their “spunk” in starting the 
nationwide organization. 
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To be performed by Dr. Roy 
Mefferd and other members of 
Southwest’s staff, the research pro- 
gram will study the disease to try 
to determine if some fundamental 
error of metabolism is the basic 
cause. 

Dr. Harold Vagtborg, president 
o! Southwest, said that although the 
strange crippler strikes both boys 
aud girl, it seems to affect boys a 
litle more commonly. It usually 
starts before adolescence, but may 
not become disabling before middle 
lite. 


UNDERSTANDING 
TEEN-AGERS 


EEN-AGERS are bound to make 
if eerste now and then, but 
these mistakes are necessary if they 
are to learn to take care of them- 
selves and to become responsible 
members of society, it is pointed out 
by the booklet, ‘Understanding 
Your Teen-Ager,” just published by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Wanting to select their own 
clothes, make their own plans, and 
choose their own friends are all a 
part of developing independence, the 
booklet adds. To become an adult, 
the teen-ager needs more decisions 
that are his own to make; more 
chances to test himself out; more 
discussions of what can and cannot 
be done and why; fewer absolute 
prohibitions, and some firm “no’s” 
when the need for them is clear cut. 

“Understanding Your  Teen- 
Ager” is the latest in a series of 
booklets on bringing up children 
prepared by the company’s health 
and welfare division. While it was 
drafted with the adult reader in 
mind, it also may be classed as ap- 
propriate reading for interested 
youngsters in this age group. It also 
should be of interest to teachers, 
clergymen, health officers, and lead- 
ers in community social agencies. 

Among the teen-age problems ex- 
amined by the booklet are developing 
independence, life in school, the awk- 
ward age, developing healthy atti- 
tudes toward health, and the need to 

mform. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A Complete Program—tfrom page 23 


high school. Then it would pay $50 
a month for four years, followed by 
$100 a month for four years of col- 
lege. There was the same setup for 
the younger child. 

The total income to his wife, as- 
suming the government insurance 
was paid on life income, full refund 
basis, would be $69.48 a month until 
the first child entered high school ; 
$53.64 a month until the second 
child entered high school and then 
$37.80 a month for rest of her life. 
The program was re-arranged to’ do 
what he wanted it to do and he 
bought $27,200 of new insurance to 
finish the job. Even if he couldn't 
have bought any more insurance, it 
was not sound to overemphasize ed- 
ucation for the children and let them 
starve before they were old enough 
to educate. 


Too Much Emphasis 


These men were certainly con- 
fused. What confused them? Too 
much emphasis on special policies ; 
on cash values; on net cost; on one 
company versus another and _ too 
little consideration of the problems 
these men had and how they could 
be solved, was responsible. For an- 
other proof of poor selling, let’s 
look at our lapse ratio. In the last 





year for which we have figures one 
million policies for over two billions 
of insurance went off the books with- 
out any value. 

Let me ask something. Suppose 
we could go somewhere and find a 
community that had never heard of 
life insurance—had never seen a life 
insurance salesman. Suppose we 
told men there that we had a plan 
whereby their loving care for their 
families could be projected down 
through the years should they die, 
and that they could come to the end 
of their working days and be able 
to live decently for the rest of their 
lives. That we could arrange this 
for them if they would set aside a 
small percentage of their incomes. 
Do you think we would find any re- 
sistance? It may not be a comfort- 
ing thought but I submit that most 
of the resistance we run into day-by- 
day has been created by other life 
insurance men. This will not be true 
if we all bring to our work the dig- 
nity it deserves. 

Our first job, of course, is pros- 
pecting. I heard recently a remark 
about prospecting that is very true. 
‘ Prospecting is like shaving—if you 
don’t do it every day, you’ll soon be 
a bum.” We have an edge, I believe, 
in prospecting. Not who might want 
to buy some insurance, but who has 
problems. Every man has problems 

the rich man because he has money 
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the poor man because he hasn't and 
all of us in between. 

Many agents already have a cli- 
entele to whom they have sold vari- 
ous packages. These people are per- 
fect prospects for simple program- 
ming. We very seldom work with a 
man who has no insurance so we are 
continually working with other men’s 
policyholders. Isn’t it easier to work 
with our own? Go to them and tell 
them you have a little different slant 
on this job about which you woul: 
like to ask their opinion. 


We Are Treated With Respect 


We contact the prospect with as 
much prestige as possible, usually 
with a referral from some satisfie«| 
client. We try to do this in a digni- 
fied manner, giving the prospect the 
courtesy we would want were places 
reversed. As a result we are treate:| 
with the respect the professional 
man deserves and we are very se!l- 
dom subjected to the discourtesics 
that some insurance men tell me they 
face. 

A letter followed by a telephone 
call is what I usually use. Some of 
the men in my office use personal 
calls, but the first call is made solely 
to arrange a later interview. It is 
our honest feeling that if a man 
doesn’t want to talk to us, we don't 
want to talk to him; and that if he 
does want to talk to us, he will be 
more comfortable if thé talking is 
done at a time convenient to him. 

In our letter or in our telephone 
call or in both we give these two 
promises : 


1. There will ke no effort made to 
sell anything in the first interview 
and 

2. There will be no second contact 
unless the man requests it. 

These two promises, when mace 
sincerely, seem to remove the two 
principal fears that men have of li‘e 
insurance salesmen. First that they 
are going to be sold something ; aid 
second, if they don’t buy, that they 
will be worried to death. 

Use any approach that is coni- 
fortable but before you start on your 
actual interview be sure you are 
talking to the man under favorable 
conditions. These include at least: 








his problems with you. 





1. His desire to thoroughly discuss 
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2. Your willingness to go along with 
him without any effort to sell, and 
3. Uninterrupted time to do the job. 


Many Interesting Things 


When we are finally talking to the 
prospect on this basis we find many 
interesting things : 


We find men for whom elaborate 
audits or polity summaries have been 
made. 


._ We find men who have had settle- 


ment agreements attached to all or 
part of their insurance contracts. 
We find men whose insurance has 
been arranged with little regard to 
their other assets. 

We find men whose programs were 
once in good order, but the passage 
of time or changed circumstances 
have made them obsolete in whole or 
in part. 

We find men who have tried to plan 
their families’ future by helping an 
agent fill in a ready made form. 

We find men who have a collection 
of insurance policies, many times of 
various sizes and kinds, where no 
attempt at correlation has heen made. 
We rarely find a man whose insur- 
ance is dovetailed to do the things 
he wants done in the best possible 
way. 

In the planning conference, a sin- 
cere effort is made to think through 
everything that pertains to a family’s 
need for income and how that in- 
come may be provided. We try to 
get agreement on the general prob- 
lems of life: Those of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and some amusement 
today—the same problems for the 
family on a possible tomorrow when 
the client might not be here, and the 
same problems sometime in the fu- 
ture when the client may not be able 
or may not want to earn current in- 
come. We try as hard as we can to 
get across the fact that tomorrow 
could come before any future need 
for money. 

The big idea we try to get across 
is—if the client arranges his affairs 
so that his family can live as he 
wants them to, should he die, and so 
that he can be independent sometime 
in the future when he wants to be 
able to quit work—he is then in the 
sweetest position in the world. He is 
Tee to spend whatever other money 
he has in better living today—exactly 
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Average Size Policies $24,470! 


The two leading Provident life policies in volume 


of $24,470! 





both! 


income to Provident Life Producers. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


what he wants to do. It is one of the 
most powerful selling ideas in the 
world. 

One of the primary urges of man 
is to be free to spend whatever 
money he has in any way he wants, 
to have things he does not now have, 
to do things he does not now do. 
This does not necessarily mean to 
spend money, but to be free to spend 
it. Person after person feels hedged 


‘in and limited day after day because 


he does not have this free choice. 


Hard Thinking 


We let him know we realize that 
this thinking is tough but that there 
is justification for it. If he happens 
to die his wife will have to do the 
same job all by herself. With this 
difference however—she would have 
to take exactly what he leaves in ex- 
actly the shape he leaves it, and do 
the best she could. He may find 
things tonight he wants changed or 
holes he wants to plug and he can 
still do them. When we are in com- 
plete agreement on generalities, we 


PROVIDENT 


of sales during 1953 have an average size per sale 


This combination of average size, number of sales, 
and large volume clearly indicates the real sales appeal 
of these two plans. And top commissions are paid on 


Larger commissions per sale means more 
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complete our data sheet with perti- 
nent information. 

This is the only printed form we 
use. The man will realize that this 
basic information we need can be 
standardized, but we believe he 
wants individual attention thereafter. 
In the same manner we let our doc- 
tor take our pulse, temperature, 
blood pressure, look at our tongue— 
a perfectly standardized examina- 
tion. But woe be it to the doctor if 
we suspect he is standardizing the 
discussion of our symptoms, or the 
prescribing of our treatments. We 
are different—we want individual 
attention. 

We then help him, our client, meas- 
ure his specific requirements, first, 
those of a tomorrow when he might 
not be here and second, those of the 
future. Remember—if an under- 
writer wants to use this method 
properly, he must forget the sale of 
life insurance. He is uncovering and 
clarifying problems and working out 
solutions whether or not these solu- 
tions involve new life insurance. If 


(Continued on the next page) 
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he and his client are both free of 
selling pressure he is free to say the 
things that need to be said. The 
agent must write the rules—the mess 
of life insurance many men own was 
obtained largely because they in- 
sisted on writing the rules—insisted 
on buying what they wanted. They 
wouldn't do their own medical or 
legal work but they will try to pre- 
scribe life insurance for themselves. 
Their task is to tell the agent what 
they want done for their families and 
for themselves—it is his province to 
tell them how it can best be accom- 
plished. 


What Will He Pay 


Remember also if he had seen the 
problems of Tomorrow and The 
Future clearly, he would have done 
something about them. Our job is 
to jar him out of his complacency 
with things as they are. 

The reason men do not step up 
and buy insurance as they do other 
things is because the benefits of buy- 
ing, and the penalties of not buying, 
are deferred. Also minor problems 
that have a deadline take precedent 
over major problems with an in- 
definite or distant deadline. 

The next step I learned the hard 
way. I used to be naive enough to 
believe that a man would do what he 
said he could do toward taking care 
of his family. I found that it wasn’t 
so. So now when the measurement 
is all through we ask him what 
money he can put away toward 
licking these problems and _ finally 
what will he put away. We continue 
until we get a definite can and will. 
Although no application is taken or 
medical arranged for, that is the sale. 
If I told the percentage of sales to 
this type of planning conference the 
reader probably wouldn't 
anything else I write. 

We take the information we have 
on the client back to the office and 
work out our presentation. We 
recommend to the client exactly 
what we would do were places re- 
versed. 


believe 


In the presentation we recap what 
he said he wanted to do and what he 
said he could and would do about it. 
If there have been any changes since 
the planning conference we work 
out a new presentation—if not, we 
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carefully go over the presentation 
we have. If we have properly un- 
covered and evaluated his problems 
and if we have honestly solved them, 
within his means—he buys almost 
as a matter of course. There is no 
alternative. If he doesn’t, we tell 
him there are only four reasons we 
know of : 


No want. 

No money. 
No confidence. 
No hurry. 


Usually the last one is the bugbear 
and we then have to sell the neces- 
sity of going ahead. 

If an underwriter does not sell 
he should ask himself this question, 
“Where do I go from here? What 
do I do next?” Unless he can an- 
swer these questions, there will be 
no next step. The fact is, these are 
perfect questions to ask as he leaves 
any interview with a prospect. 

Finally the underwriter must but- 
ton up the job—do the work of or- 
ganization he originally promised. 
If he hasn’t the carry through to 
complete this all important phase of 
programming—he should not start 
on the job. He will only muddy the 
waters for men who will “button up 
the program.” If, however, he will 
carry through—if he will worry 
through the task of getting the dif- 
ferent companies to set up their op- 
tions so that all policies dovetail to 
do a complete job—he will keep the 
faith—he will build good will—he 
will cement policyholders to him—he 
will improve his lapse ratio—and he 
will make more money. Best of all 
he will have the satisfaction of a job 
well done. 


WELFARE FUNDS PROBED 


HE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE in- 
§ pono union health insur- 
ance and welfare funds has heen 
conducting hearings in Detroit last 
month. Although the hearings con- 
cerned many aspects besides insur- 
ance, testimony of Dr. Leo Perlman, 
executive vice-president of Union 
Casualty & Life of Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., seemed to indicate that he had 
spent considerable sums in enter- 
tainment while negotiation was un- 
der way regarding part of the cov- 
erage for a large plan entitled Cen- 


tral States & Southwest Areas 
Health & Welfare Fund of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, AFL. Another 
occasion when considerable enter- 
tainment money was spent was dur- 
ing the CIO national convention in 
New York in 1951. 

Questioning of the subcommittce 
also concerned Local 1031 of the 
electrical workers, AFL, at Chicagy, 
which also has insurance with the 
Union Casualty & Life. Allen 
Dorfman, of the Union Insurance 
Agency in Chicago, through which 
much of the coverage was place, 
refused to answer most ‘questions on 
the grounds of possible self-incrin- 
ination. He said he had income tax 
difficulties. He would not say 
whether he had made payments from 
a $101,000 fund to J. R. Hofia, 
president of the teamsters’ union in 
the Detro‘t area, and M, Frank 
Darling, head of the Chicago 10.31 
Local. Dorfman himself is the son 
of Paul Dorfman, head of Local 
20467 of AFL waste material 
handlers union, Chicago. 


$300 BILLION IN FORCE 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE bought 
pot new life insurance from 
legal reserve companies in 1953 and 
received more benefits under their 
policies than in any other previous 
year, Bruce E. Shepherd, manager 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America, told the Association’s 47th 
annual meeting. Along with these 
records, Mr. Shepherd stated, life 
insurance in force crossed the $300 
billion mark for the first time and 
is expected to reach a total of $204.4 
billions on December 31, a gain of 
ten per cent above the amount in 
force a year earlier. 

In keeping with this trend, the 
assets of all United States legal re- 
serve life insurance companies will 
reach an estimated $78.6. billions 
at the end of this year, a new high 
and up approximately $5.2 billions 
over the comparable figure at tie 
end of 1952, Dr. James J. O'Leary, 
the Association’s director of inve-t- 
ment research, said in a report ‘0 
the membership. Highlights of 
life insurance investment activities 
in 1953, as revealed by Dr. O’Leary, 
were an increase of nearly a billion 
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dollars in holdings of public utility 
londs, a rise of $2 billions in hold- 
ings of industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds, and an increase of more than 
¢2 billions in mortgage loans. 

“Mortgage loans represented the 
largest single acquisition by the life 
jnsurance companies during the 
first nine months of this year,” Dr. 
©'Leary stated, “and at the end of 
1953 accounted for nearly thirty 
per cent of the total assets of U. S. 
companies, the highest proportion 
since 1933. So far as the life insur- 
ance companies are concerned, their 
purchases of mortgages this year 
lend little support to the widely 
heard complaint of a shortage of 
mortgage money.” 

New life insurance coverage pur- 
chased by residents of the conti- 
nental United States from legal re- 
serve life insurance companies dur- 
ing 1953 will aggregate about $39.7 
billions, exclusive of revivals, in- 
creases and dividend additions, Mr. 
Shepherd stated. This will be fif- 
teen per cent ahove the previous 
record volume purchased in 1952, 
he said, and will mark the eighth suc- 
cessive time a new high annual 
total has been achieved. He placed 
the purchases of new ordinary in- 
surance for the year at $24.9 bil- 
lions, up fourteen per cent over 
1952; new group insurance at $8.4 
billions, a gain of twenty-six per 
cent in the year; and new industrial 
insurance at $6.4 billions, up seven 
per cent. 

Adjusting the figures on new 
purchases for revivals, increases 
and dividend additions and allow- 
ing for terminations, the net in- 
crease in the total amount of life 
insurance in force was estimated 
by Mr. Shepherd at $27.8 itillions 
for 1953, a record annual increase. 
He broke down the total in force on 
December 31 as_ consisting of 
$186.6 billions of ordinary life in- 
surance, $79.7 billions of group, and 
$38.1 billions of industrial insur- 
ance. He particularly noted the 
phenomenal growth of group in- 
surance, which is now more than 
double the total of industrial insur- 
ance outstanding and which in the 
last five years has accounted for 
about two-fifths of the increase in 
the total volume of insurance in force 
ior all classes of insurance com- 
bined. 
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3enefit payments to policyholders 
and to beneficiaries under life insur- 
ance, annuity and accident and 
health contracts in legal reserve life 
insurance companies have averaged 
more than $15 millions daily in 
1953, Mr. Shepherd reported. He 
placed the total of all such pay- 
ments for the year at more than 
$514 billions, a new high and ten 
per cent above the benefit payments 
in 1952. Benefits to living policy- 
holders represented the largest 
single component and were esti- 
mated at $2.5 billions for 1953 as 
against just under $2 billions of 
death benefits to beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders. Benefits under 
accident and health contracts written 
by life insurance companies are es- 
timated at more than a billion dollars 
for 1953, Mr. Shepherd stated, an 
increase of 18 per cent over 1952. 

“In essence what the figures re- 
veal,’ Mr. Shepherd stated, “‘is that 
approximately ninety million life in- 
surance policyholders, served by 
some eight hundred companies, have 
created a life insurance cushion of 
vast proportions against the shocks 
of individual income disruptions 
through death, disability and old 
age, which in the aggregate might 
otherwise severely affect the whole 
economy. 

With respect to interest rates and 
their trend, Dr. O'Leary tied the 
future to the handling of the Federal 
budget deficit. If the government 


seeks long-term money it will have 
to compete with private borrowers 
for the available supply of non-bank 
funds, thus exerting an upward 
pressure on interest rates, he stated. 
On the other hand, he continued, 
short-term financing which will 
utilize the resources of the commer- 
cial banking system will tend to in- 
crease the money supply and hence 
exert an easing influence on interest 
rates. Thus, debt management and 
monetary policy are likely to play 
dominant roles again in the deter- 
mination of interest rates in 1954, 
Dr. O’Leary said. 

Dr. O’Leary estimated net invest- 
ment earnings before Federal taxes 
for all U. S. life companies at ap- 
proximately $2.5 billions for 1953, 
up about $200 millions over 1952. 
He placed the rate of these earnings 
for the year at around 3.35 per cent 
before taxes and 3.13 per cent after 
taxes. 


NEST EGG 


CCORDING TO THE INSTITUTE of 

Life Insurance, the “nest egg” 
of the American people in long- 
term savings has reached the $200,- 
000,000,000 mark. These savings 
consist of funds behind life insurance 
policies, thrift and savings accounts 
in banks and postal savings, savings 
capital in savings and loan associa- 
tions, and current redemption value 
of United States savings bonds. 
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Old-Age Benefits—from page |7 


barely exceeded a billion dollars for 
the first time. For that year the 
benefit payments were 1.2% of tax- 
able payroll. Since 1950, because of 
the 1950 amendments the annual 
outlay has increased rapidly and the 
outlay for calendar vear 1952 was 
about $2,300,000,000 or 1.83% of 
taxable payroll. Estimates for the 
outlay in 1955 vary according to 
the various actuarial assumptions but 
group around a figure of four bil- 
lion dollars. This is about 3% to 
3%2% of estimated taxable payrolls 
depending upon whether high em- 
ployment or low employment is as- 
sumed in 1955. While, therefore, our 
Federal program conceived in 1935 
and born in 1937 is still a teen-ager 
and far from mature, it is no longer 
the baby it was in 1940. 


The Income Side 


Now let’s review the income side 
of the ledger. The legislative history 
of actual and projected tax rates is 
quite complicated. What has actu- 


ally happened is this. For the calen- 
dar years 1937 to 1939 the projected 
1% rate on the first $3,000 of earn- 
ings was adhered to. The 1939 
amendments provided for continuing 
the 1% tax rate until 1943 although 
originally a 1%% rate was sched- 
uled to take effect in 1940. Actually 
the 1% rate was continued until 
1950 when the first increase—to 
14%4%—took place. The 1950 
amendments merely substituted $3,- 
600 for $3,000 beginning with 1951. 
The tax rates throughout continued 
applicable to employer and employee 
alike but beginning in 1951 we have 
a special arrangement for the self- 
employed. Throughout this discus- 
sion I have referred only to employer 
and employee but, of course, it 
should be understood that I am not 
thereby excluding — self-employed 
from coverage. 

One objection to the present 
graded percentage contribution rates 
is that every time the tax schedule 
calls for an increase in tax rate, 
somebody raises the question, “Is it 
necessary?” and it is difficult to 
point to a besic philosophy which re- 
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quires the increase. As a result of 
this, the first increase in tax rate 
above 1% which was to take effect 
in 1940 was put off by the 1939 
amendments until 1943 and _ then 
again and again. It has been sug- 
gested that the increase in tax rate 
from 14%% to 2% scheduled to take 
effect in 1954 should be postponed. 


A Basic Philosophy 


One of the advantages that a 
so-called pay-as-you-go _ financing 
method should achieve is avoidance 
of such arguments by setting up a 
formula which will establish auto- 
matically what the tax rate will be 
in any particular year. In making 
this statement it is realized that one 
Congress cannot irrevocably commit 
a subsequent Congress as to what 
the tax rate shall be any more than 
it can commit a subsequent Congress 
to what the benefit payments shall 
be. But, if a basic philosophy under- 
lving the tax schedules can be es- 
tablished in terms which are readily 
understandable to the general pub- 
lic, then if a change is made, an in- 
formed public will have to be satis- 
fied as to the reason for the change. 
I now propose to go out on a limb 
by suggesting one way in which 
such an objective might be achieved. 

First of all, I believe the 2% tax 
rate should take effect in 1954 and 
should continue each year thereafter 
except as it may be modified by the 
other suggestions I have to make. 
“Actuarial Study No. 36” from 
which many of the previous figures 
have been obtained indicates that if 
the present 114% tax rate is main 
tained, without any other changes in 
the existing Act, benefit payments 
plus administrative expenses will 
very shortly exceed contributions 
plus the interest on the fund. Witl 
such a prospect, it certainly seems 
advisable for the proposed increased 
tax rate to take effect. 

With a 2% tax rate on employee 
and on employer, some further in 
crease in the fund can be expected, 
but it will not be so many years be 
fore the calendar year arrives i 
which the benefit payments and ad 
ministrative expenses will exceed th« 
interest on the fund plus the contri 
butions for that calendar year on a 
2% basis. For that calendar year 
it is proposed that the contribution 
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rate be automatically increased so 
that the income from interest and 
taxes will equal the outlay in bene- 
fit payments and expenses. To per- 
mit employers to establish machinery 
to handle the changing contribution 
rate from employees, the tax rate 
for any calendar year should prob- 
ably be established by November 1 
of the preceding calendar year al- 
though it may be feasible to use a 
later date. Presumably for conveni- 
ence, such employee tax rate should 
be established to the nearest, or per- 
haps the next higher, 49 of 1%. 
This procedure necessitates estimat- 
ing ahead of time both the benefit 
payments and the taxable payrolls 
and it is inevitable that such esti- 
mates will not be completely accur- 
ate. It is suggested, therefore, that 
any excess of income over outlay in 
one calendar year be used as an 
offset to the tax rate in the succeed- 
ing calendar year and correspond- 
ingly any deficiency in income com- 
pared with outlay be added to the 
estimated outlay for the succeeding 
calendar year. 


Gradually Increase 


If no changes are made in the Act, 
the projections in “Actuarial Study 
No. 36” indicate that under normal 
conditions, after we get beyond the 
2% tax rate (which, of course, 
means 4% combined), the employee 
rate and, of course, the employer 
rate would increase gradually each 
year by perhaps oth per cent or 
*4oth as a larger proportion of our 
older citizens became eligible for 
benefit payments. If some way is 
found to include under the OAST 
system the present unprotected aged 
for an appropriate minimum benefit, 
the dollar outlay will be immediately 
increased because a larger propor- 
tion of the present aged will be re- 
ceiving benefits. However, in the 
succeeding years under normal con- 
ditions the benefits as a percentage 
of covered payroll will still increase 
because the proportion of the cov- 
ered population in the beneficiary 
group will increase and also the 
average payment per beneficiary will 
increase as those in receipt of mini- 
ium payments drop out and are re- 
placed by those receiving benefits re- 
lated to average earnings. 
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It is possible, however, that nor- 
mal conditions, or perhaps I shouid 
say, present-day conditions will not 
continue, We might have a business 
recession. If this happens, benefit 
payments can be expected to increase 
at an accelerated rate because many 
of those now eligible to draw bene- 
fits but who are not drawing benefits 
because of attachment to the work 
force will go on the benefit roll. At 
the same time taxable payrolls would 
be decreased. Under these circum- 
stances a sharp increase in tax rate 
would be called for at a time when 
such an increase might not be felt 


to be desirable. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be desirable if the 
tax rate could be automatically 
frozen with an equally automatic in- 
crease called for when business ‘con- 
ditions improved. 

One way to accomplish this would 
be to provide that if by the date in 
a calendar year the tax rate for the 
succeeding calendar year is to be 
fixed, it can be foreseen that con- 
tinuation for the succeeding calendar 
year of the tax rate for the current 
calendar year will result in a fund 
at the end of the succeeding year of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Old-Age Benefits—Continued 


not less than the specified percent- 
age of estimated payrolls for such 
succeeding year, then no increase in 
the percentage tax rate would be 
called for. However, once the fund 
fell below this specified percentage, 
then, in addition to the tax rate re- 
quired to keep income equal to dis- 
bursements, the employee tax rate, 
and of course, the tax rate of the 
employer would be increased by a 
specified percentage, say, one-haif of 
1% until such time as the fund again 
equalled the specified percentage of 
payroll. 

To give an example of how this 
would operate, let us assume that 
taxable payrolls continue at their 
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current figure of about one hundred 
thirty billion dollars a year. If 
the established percentage were 
20%, then the fund would be per- 
mitted to increase to twenty-six bil- 
lion dollars. Assume then that as a 
result of a recession, the taxable pay- 
rolls were reduced to $110,000,000,- 
000, the 20% requirement would 
then be satisfied by a fund of twenty- 
two billion dollars so that the tax 
rate in effect the year before the pay- 
rolls started to slide would be per- 
mitted to continue unchanged until 
such time as the excess of outgo over 
income had reduced the fund to 
twenty-two billion dollars. The 
chances are that payrolls would have 
recovered before the fund had been 
depleted to that extent and we might 
assume, therefore, that the fund had 
been depleted to twenty-four billion 
dollars at a time when the estimated 
payroll for the following year was 
up to one hundred twenty-five 
billion dollars. Twenty per cent of 
one hundred twenty-five _ billion 
is twenty-five billion so we would 
be short a billion. Under these cir- 
cumstances the employee tax rate 
and, of course, the employer tax rate 
would be calculated as the amount 
required to avoid any further de- 
pletion of the fund and to this would 
be added % of 1% for the purpose 
of building the fund up to the ob- 
jective of 20%. It might be noted 
that this objective would be in- 
creased as payrolls increased and 
might well get beyond the twenty- 
six billion dollar figure based on 
current payrolls. It might also be 
pointed out that the fund could not 
possibly be reduced below its present 
figure of eighteen billion dollars un- 
less taxable payrolls dropped as low 
as ninety billion dollars which I sus- 
pect would be an economic crisis. 


Two Objections 


Such a program should at least 
avoid accentuating the ups and 
downs of the economy and might 
even to a limited extent cushion the 
effects of cyclical fluctuations in the 
economy. 


At least two objections to the pro- 
posal will be obvious, One is that 
such an approach places considerable 
responsibility upon the administra- 
tive arm of the government. It is 
believed, however, that if the re- 


sponsibility for establishing the tax 
rate to meet the estimated benefit 
payments were placed with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the ob- 
jectives to be sought were clearly set 
forth in the statute, such objectives 
would be obtained. 

The other objection might be to 
the prospect of annual minor changes 
in the tax rate. It is believed that 
the advantages of annually balanc- 
ing the OASI budget far outweigh 
any disadvantages. 


Possible Modifications 


3efore any such proposal as I have 
outlined were adopted, it would need 
to be examined very carefully fur 
possible flaws and I am quite sure 
that some modifications would le 
found desirable. Perhaps the 20°; 
is the wrong figure—it certainly 
seems possible that the tax rate will 
exceed 2% before the fund reachcs 
20% of payrolls so that the tax rate 
might not be temporarily frozen if 
payrolls dropped from their present 
level. Perhaps further controls are 
necessary to extend the contracycli- 
cal effects obtained as a by-product 
of this proposal. Some modification 
of the %2% tax rate increase for re- 
storing the fund to 20% might be 
necessary to take care of a period in 
which yearly payrolls move up and 
down two or three times and also 
to avoid the unsettling effect of a 
sudden change of as much as or more 
than 14% in the tax rate. It might 
even be felt desirable to get over to 
a pay-as-you-go basis as early as 
possible by establishing a 112% tax 
rate in 1954 and a contingency fund 
of 15% of taxable payrolls. 

What ever modifications further 
study may develop, it is submitted 
that some such approach would re- 
sult in realistic timing of contribu- 
tions to finance federal, old-age ben- 
efits, or, if you prefer, would be a 
realistic application of the pay-as- 
you-go principle, 


HOLMES BLASTS 
BOHLINGER 


ONTANA’S insurance commis- 
sioner, John J. Holmes, wrote 
a letter on November 17. to New 


York Superintendent Alfred 
Bohlinger, deploring his action with 
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regard to the Equitable of New 
York and its Board Chairman Park- 
inson. After comparing the situation 
to a dust storm raised by a chariot 
wheel from the viewpoint of a fly 
on that chariot wheel, Mr. Holmes 
asked, “Since when did government 
assume to dictate where and how 
private industry should conduct its 
private affairs so long as the practice 
is not detrimental to the affairs of 
the public which may be dealing with 
the private industry?” Mr. Holmes 
said further that Mr. Bohlinger 
should have called a conference of 
representatives of the industry and 
of commissioners to discuss the 
matter. 


DOES SMOKING 
CAUSE CANCER? 


EDICAL RESEARCH MEN, report- 
Mine at the twenty-ninth Greater 
New York Dental Meeting, defi- 
nitely blamed smoking, particu- 
larly cigarette smoking, for the 
alarming increase in lung cancer 
among males in recent years. Cig- 
arettes are blamed, instead of cigars 
and pipes, because cigarette smoke 
is more usually inhaled, according to 
the doctors. Smoking was also 
blamed, at the meeting, for some bad 
effects upon the circulatory system, 
particularly with people susceptible 
to heart disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS DECREASES 
ESPITE THE GREAT PROGRESS 
i. against _ tuberculosis, 
there are still approximately 400,- 
000 active cases in the United States, 
and about 85,000 newly discovered 
cases with active or probably ac- 
tive disease were reported last year, 
according to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s statisticians. 
An important aspect of the cur- 
rent situation is the increased pro- 
portion of deaths from tuberculosis 
in late adult life, the statisticians 
report. Not only are older persons 
now the chief victims of the dis- 
ease, it is observed, but they also 
are a major source of its spread. 
On the brighter side of the pic- 
ture, among the Metropolitan’s in- 


dustrial policyholders the death rate 
rom the disease established a new 
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minimum of 10.2 per 100,000 for 
the first ten months of 1953—a re- 
duction of more than one quarter in 
the past year alone, and of one 
half in the past three years. The 
decrease in tuberculosis mortality 
in the general population of the 
United States has been almost as 
rapid. Among white females the 
death rate from the disease is now 
well below 10 per 100,000. 

“This extraordinary record re- 
flects to a degree the use of newly 
discovered drugs and new surgical 
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techniques, together with bed rest 
and other standard methods of treat- 
ment,” the statisticians report. “In 
part, too, it results from the hos- 
pitalization of increased numbers 
of the tuberculous and from the 
earlier discovery of cases through 
mass X-ray surveys in communities 
and in industry and through routine 
X-ray of hospital patients.” 

According to the statisticians, un- 
remitting efforts are required for 
further gains in the battle against 
the disease. 
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tk Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
|. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
6. Portable 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
7. Rotary 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
8. Stencil 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. — 
: 81. Staple Removers 
Op ene Swe MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS ‘ 
10. Wooden 32. Addressing SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
33. Checkwriting 83. Copyholders 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating 85. Justifier 
129. Cards 35. Intercommunication Oh. tins ledinator 
11. Fasteners 139. Paper Folding . 87. Pads 
12. Folders 36. Stapling and Fastening $8. Ribbon & Cochon 
13. fnwten Vote OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
|4. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING a _—_ 
15. Adding 40. Chair Cushions 92. Index 
16. Billing 41. Currency Trays 94. Silencer 
17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands 
18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads 
109. Poyron 44. Desk Trays LOSS PREVENTION 
19. Tabulating 45. Drawer Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 
MACHINES, MAILING Ae Moloney AL irc 
20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. First Aid Kits 
ey clang 49. Waste Baskets 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
‘ I 
23. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE oe. 
24. Postal Scales 50. Air Conditioners 128. Salvage Services 
118. Sorters 5I. Bookcases LE Crack Dineen Systems 
106. Time Stamp 52. Cabinets 645. Wolciseen’s Clocks 
53. Chairs 
134. —- SERVICES 
’ 54. Desks . 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 55. Fluorescent Lighting ae Sa Aging 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 108. Incandescent Lighting +4, Office Bonnin 
* Please forward complete information 56. Matched Suites | 15. Photocop ing g 
and prices on the items checked. 57. Safes 65. Record Soe 
Wk cscs TS eicetnuesact 89. Stands, Typewriter 66. Sales Incentives 
Goins ib cl oy Tene 
| Sa NODE ccreenenilieie bO Wardeches MISCELLANEOUS 
“Sn one RT eer 131. Accident Diagramming 
PAPER 132. Advertising Blotters 
Other 119. Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties 
. ae 120. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards 
aration 70. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation 
. 135. Labels 117. Display Material 
ecaherses 121. Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards 
Attention of 122. Policy 99. Leather Goods 
Position 123. Ledger 114. Policy Wallets 
firm Address 137. Photocopying 100. Promotional Gifts 
City _ 124. Thin (Copy) 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictating 
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BOOKLETS 


P150—The Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries 


This small brochure has been prepared to 
acquaint management with the aims and 
accomplishments of the Institute for Certify- 
ing Secretaries and the advantages to it of 
having a Certified Professional Secretary 
(CPS). Emphasizing the importance of the 
secretary's role in modern business, it illus- 
trates one of her most vital functions; that 
of liaison. The brochure does not go into 
extensive details but gives a quick but defi- 
nite idea of the scope and thoroughness of 
the certifying examinations given the appli- 
cant for CPS. It invites consultation with 
the Institute for help in increasing your secre- 
tary's contribution to your business—without 
cost to you. 


P151—Now We Really Get Things 
Done 


How various executives get more done 
more easily with a specific company's "tele- 
phone" dictation system. Simplicity, privacy 
and instant availability highlight dictation 
by the use of such a system. How it works 
is described in seven easy steps. 


P152—What Not to Photocopy 


With more and more offices making use 
of various types of photocopying equipment, 
some firms may find themselves inadvertently 
copying certain documents illegally. Both 
supervisors and office staffs will therefore 
find helpful this new informative guide listing 
the documents which are forbidden by Fed- 
eral law to be reproduced photographically. 
Designed in chart form with a hole at the 
top for hanging on the wall, it is printed in 
clear, easy-to-read type. If there is any 
doubt as to the legality of making a photo- 
copy reproduction, a notice warns that an 
attorney should be consulted. 





To Best's Insurance News 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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NEW TYPE HANDLES 


HE HANDLE OF THE poor of the 
oe built by the Meilink Steel 
Safe Company has a utility value not 
inherent with other handles designed 
to open doors, S. R. Akers, presi- 
dent of the company, claims. 

The Meilink safe handles are die 
castings designed to break off when 
forced by a pipe, wrench or some 
other instrument which may be used 
by a safe cracker. The outer coat- 
ing of the handle is a tough plastic 
with a permanent color which has 
replaced chrome plated handles for- 
merly used on Meilink safes. The 
new handle is warmer to the feel 
and an added protection for all be- 
cause when the safe is subjected to 
fire the plastic coating melts and the 
safe cannot be pawned off by un- 
scrupulous dealers as a new and fire 
resistive item. Safes subjected to 
fire lose their fire resistive qualities 
because moisture in crystalline form 
in the insulation is released by heat 
to protect the contents of the unit. 





SALESMOBILE 


NTRODUCTION of the “Salesmo- 

bile” by R. C. Allen Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., pioneers a new method 
of business machine merchandising. 
The “Salesmobile” is a_ specially 
fitted bus which will bring the com- 
pany’s products directly to the cus- 
tomer—supplementing __ traditional 
“briefcase” selling. 

Counters on both sides of the 
front portion of the bus hold the 
complete line of R. C. Allen ma- 
chines—all models of adding ma- 
chines, cash registers, bookkeeping 
and statement machines and type- 
writers, 





TAX REFUND 


frre THOUSAND busi- 
ness concerns all over the United 
States will share in a tax refund on 
overpayments of excise taxes on 
Addressograph-Multigraph products 
purchased between July 22, 1947 
through December 31, 1950, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
G. J. Grikshell, Addressograph- 
Multigraph’s controller. 

The claim for refund was filed by 
Addressograph-Multigraph in behalf 
of its customers. It was felt that 
the basis for figuring excise tax on 
certain business machines in the 
A-M line was too high. Before the 
corporation could make claim for 
refunds it was necessary to obtain 
consents to credit or refund from 
the 25,000 customers from whom thie 
tax on each unit had been collected. 

The claim was presented at a 
series of hearings with the U. S. In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. According 
to Mr. Grikshell the total of the 
claim, with accumulated interest, ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000. Customer refund 
checks are currently being prepared 
by the corporation and should be 
released in the near future. 

Meanwhile, an additional claim 
covering similar overpayments made 
on purchases of Addressograph- 
Multigraph equipment between Jan- 
uary 1, 1951 and July 31, 1952 is 
currently under consideration by the 
Government, and a refund totaling 
approximately a half million dollars 
more is expected. Prior to the re- 
vised ruling that resulted in the re- 
funds, the 10% excise tax was being 
assessed on full retail list prices of 
certain Addressograph-Multigraph 
products. Under the new ruling ai- 
fecting A-M products fair market 
value for tax assessment purposes 
has been established at 60% or 65°: 
of retail list selling price, depending 
upon the type of machine. On the 
60% fair market value basis, there- 
fore, a hundred dollar unit on which 
the customer originally paid a ten 
dollar excise tax would have carrie: 
only a six dollar tax. In such cases, 
the amount of the refund is four 
dollars plus a pro-rata amount of 
interest, from which the company, 
by agreement with its customers, is 
deducting legal, accounting, and 
other necessary expenses incurred in 
effecting recovery. 
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Famous for saving space and 
increasing protection but 


Do you know its 
most important 
use today? 


HIS may come as something of a surprise to you... 
but 65 different types of business, thousands of con- 
cerns, are now using Recordak Microfilming primarily to 
end costly manual record-keeping in their daily routines. 
Routines which are undoubtedly similar to some of yours. 


The way Recordak Microfilming cuts record-keeping 
costs as much as 85% is little short of amazing. 


In just one minute a Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
(below) will give you copies of more than 500 check- 
size documents or 250 letter-size ones. And each copy is 
photographically accurate and complete . . . yours for a 
fraction of a cent. 





Business and industry have correlated this speed, 
accuracy and economy with their existing routines to 
effect sensational savings. For example— 

Billing Clerks are able to handle 4 times as many 

accounts 

Inventories are taken at % the usual cost 

Duplicate posting to statement and then ledger has 

been eliminated. 





And, of course, when you use Recordak Microfilming in 
daily systems work, you automatically get space savings 
up to 99% and increased protection as extra dividends. 


It will certainly pay you to double-check your 
routines with a Recordak System Man soon! 





He has thousands of case histories at his fingertips . . . 
and the chances are good he can point to companies of 
your type and size who are now using Recordak Micro- 
filming most profitably. In addition, he’ll leave you all 
the facts on the complete line of Recordak Microfilmers 
designed for all requirements, all budgets . . . and avail- 
able on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 


4 4 4 


You'll be under no obligation whatsoever . . . just 


write to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 


Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
S23. B. ¥. “*Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 





TAX DEDUCTIBLES RECORD 


This “Taxwise Telephone-Engagement 
Handbook” will be of considerable aid 
in making up your income tax. It makes 
it easy to jot down those hundred and 
one tax deductions which are so easily 
forgotten. The left side is a permanently 
attached telephone-address section. The 
right-hand engagement section is not pri- 
marily an appointment book but rather for 
a detailed record of those engagements 
where entertainment or other deductible 
expenses are involved—either at home or 
away. There is also space for recording 
business gifts, domestic payrolls, interest 
paid, taxes paid, medical expenses, chari- 
table contributions, losses not covered by 
insurance, etc. It slips out of the book to 
be filed with the copy of the tax return 
and refills are avgilable at a reasonable 
price. 
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VERBATIM REPORTER 


Here is a ready means of recording the 
proceedings of sales meetings, conferences, 
panel discussions, workshop meetings or 
the entire material presented at a con- 
vention. It is plugged into any dictating 
machine and the reporter makes a voice 
recording by repeating what he hears, 
without being heard by those present. The 
recording is available for immediate type- 
written transcript by anyone. As short- 
hand is eliminated, anyone can learn to 
use it in a matter of hours and become 
proficient after short practice. The bake- 
lite sound box is provided with a button 
switch for starting or stopping the record- 
ing machine. Manufactured by the Hush- 
A-Phone Corporation. 


VISIBLE FILE CABINET 


This new two-tier cabinet for Diebold, 
Incorporated’s_ vertical-visible records 
holds twice as many records as prior one- 
tier cabinets. Every record has three 
visible margins, horizontal, vertical and 
diagonal, in which information on the 
record is always visible in the file. The 
file is designed to save needless and 
wasted motions since there are no drawers 
to open and close, no need to walk to the 
file, no thumbing through the records and 
no place marking. Reference can be made 
to any record in the file without touching 
a record. 


TELEPRINTER 


A streamlined office-styled version of 
the previously restricted military tele. 
printer has now been released for general 
commercial use. The machine provides 
a system of electronic communication 
whereby printed messages can be trans. 
mitted simultaneously to any number of 
similar machines. Receipt of the message 
is instantaneous with the transmission, 
regardless of distance. Each unit is ca- 
pable of both sending and receiving and 
will operate on both wire and radio cir- 
cuits. The teleprinter is light in weight 
(45 pounds) and compact with a mini- 
mum of moving parts. When receiving 
from a previously prepared perforated 
tape the printer will operate at a top speed 
of 15 characters a second regardless of 
how slowly the message was originally 
typed. Controlled by a keyboard similar 
to that of a standard typewriter, it can 
be operated by anyone able.to use a type- 
writer. It is a product of Kleinschmidt, 


GIFT CLOCK-RADIO 


An ideal gift for executives, this desk 
clock-radio is finished in a gold and silver 
plastic combination with a matching stand- 
ard which holds a Parker “51” pen and 
pencil desk set. The self-starting clock 
is independent of the radio switch and 
features a Telechron movement and an 
automatic on-off switch. There is a buzzer 
to remind of an important meeting or 
special appointment. The radio is Mo- 
torola Inc.’s “Golden Voice” design. A 
raised plate on the pen stand is engraved 
with the owner’s name or suitable message. 


o stl esl 
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Executive Education 


! S SOON as an insurance 

% company has come to some 
~\ realistic conclusions about the 
present and potential value of its ex- 
ecutives by means of an informed 
appraisal process, it is ready to be- 
gin remedial action. Specific areas 
of weakness brought to light in each 
case can be treated and improved; 
gaps in experience made good ; latent 
abilities developed; and a powerful 
impetus given to the creation of 
better future executives. 


Methods of Development 


Appropriate methods of develop- 
ment are many : they may be broadly 
grouped, however, into those which 
accomplish their objective by a fore- 
sighted manipulation of experience— 
job rotation and special trainee 
positions—and those which do it 
through executive education, both in- 
service and formal. The present dis- 
cussion is confined to the second part 
of the process—executive education. 

To begin with, let us consider a 
typical, well-developed executive 
educational program for which all 
of us are helping to pay. Insurance 
companies themselves derive some 
benefit from the sums they contrib- 
ute toward this program, just as all 
taxpayers do. A valid question may 
he raised, however, as to why they 
are willing to contribute heavily to- 
ward an executive education pro- 
gram from which they derive an in- 
direct and attenuated benefit, and 
then balk at devoting a much more 
modest sum of money to the educa- 
tion of their own executives. 

This particular program is one 
small subdivision of the compre- 


For January, 1954 


INGOLF H. E. OTTO 
Associate Professor of Insurance & 
Management 
The University of Kansas City 


hensive armed forces’ career guid- 
ance program: the Signal Corps 
Officer Training Program, picked 
because it is fairly representative. 
It was developed for the guidance 
of all who control the duty assign- 
ments of signal corps officers as 
well as to help the individual officer 
plan his own growth. It is in no 
sense a rigid, preset course: it does 
not project the assignments of any 
one officer for any given date but 
rather indicates the general means 
by which his abilities will be de- 
veloped. No man is relieved of his 
personal responsibility for improv- 
ing himself by all means available. 
After being commissioned, each 
officer goes through a five-year basic 
training period in a signal battalion. 
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To begin remedial action 


His commanding officer is charged 
with the officer’s progressive rota- 
tion through all duty assignments 
appropriate to his grade. By the 
end of the five years he must have 
completed the company  officer’s 
course at the Signal School. If his 
previous academic record and mili- 
tary background justify, he may also 
undertake graduate work at a civilian 
university. The best qualified men 
may be allowed to study for the 
Ph.D. degree. The signal corps pre- 
scribes the core subjects to be 
studied and the end to be achieved 
in the case of each student officer: 
it is up to him to select, in consulta- 
tion with the school, a course of 
studies suited to his needs. All costs 
of this civilian education are de- 
frayed by the government: tuition, 
registration fees, laboratory fees, in- 
firmary fees, library fees, and the 
cost of expendable supplies. At the 
same time, of course, the officer is 
receiving his normal pay and allow- 
ances which, in the case of a captain 
—after allowance for the tax ad- 
vantage contained in his allowances 
and the assignment of an appropri- 
ate weighting for medical benefits 
and accruing pension rights—comes 
to around ten thousand dollars a 
year. The government is, therefore, 
subsidizing each man’s education to 
the tune of twelve thousand or so 
dollars a year. 


Answers Sought 
All officers who receive this sort 
of education must sign a statement 
to the effect that they will not at- 
tempt to separate from the service 
(Continued on the next page) 
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YOU SPEND 99% 
TO RECORD ON 1% 





Paper used for accounting records aver- 
ages only 1/100th of fotal accounting 
costs, even when you use the finest of 
recording papers. To shave this very 
slight expense, you could use inferior 
papers, but your accounting records are 
far too valuable for that infinitesimal 
“saving”. The most farsighted and effi- 
cient policy is obviously to use L. L. BROWN 
rag-content papers for all accounting 
work. 


For safety and true economy always 
specify L. L. BROWN popers. Your regu- 
lar supplier knows them thoroughly. He 
will gladly help you select the ones best 
suited to your particular needs. 


FREE 


booklet, “How to Get 
Greater Service and 
Value from Your Rec- 
ords and Letters”. It is 
a reliable and help- 
ful guide to selecting 
the right paper for 
each of your needs— 
recording or corre- 


L. L. BROWN 
(=|PAPERS(\ 


SO MUCH EXTRA VALUE FOR 
SO LITTLE EXTRA COST 
Since 1849 




















LL. Brown Paper Co. " 
Adams, Mass. 

Please send me FREE copy of “How to Get Greater 
Service and Value from Your Records and Letters”. 























Executive Education—Continued 


for four years following the com- 
pletion of their course. Each man 
is interviewed by a senior officer 
who explains the purpose of the pro- 
gram and indicates that the officer’s 
next assignment will probably be in 
a position where he will be able to 
use the knowledge gained. Officers 
who receive the Ph.D. continue to 
work in a specialized field even after 
the normal specialized training pe- 
riod is over. The interview is de- 
signed to answer these questions : 


(1) Does the officer specifically de- 
sire the training for which he is ap- 
plying? 

(2) What is the extent of his in- 
terest in this training and the reason 
for his interest ? 

(3) Does the applicant understand 
the purpose of the training and its 
effect upon his career? 

(4) Are the officer’s personality, ap- 
pearance, and attitude such that he 
will be a credit to the Army in his 
contacts with the faculty and stu- 
dents of a university ? 


A list of suggested thesis topics 
is maintained by the Army to ensure 
that each man’s work will be on a 
subject related to military problems. 
Areas of study include advanced 
management, industrial manage- 
ment, personnel administration, busi- 
ness administration, economics and 
budgeting, international relations, 
meteorology, nuclear physics, com- 
munications engineering, electronics 
engineering, and advanced elec- 
tronics. 


Specialized Training 


After completing all his required 
work in the period of basic training, 
the officer moves into a period of 
specialized training which extends 
from the sixth to the seventeenth 
year of service. During the early 
part of this period he must complete 
the advanced officer’s course at the 
Signal School—mandatory for all 
Signal Corps officers. Depending on 
how he does there and in his duty 
assignments he has an even chance 
of being selected for the Command 
and General Staff College. Again, 
officers who do well in the Com- 
mand and General Staff College may 
be selected for the Armed Forces 
Staff College or the Army War Col- 


lege, or both. The latter two are 
also available during the period of 
general training extending from the 
seventeenth to the twenty-first year 
of service. A limited number of 
officers may be selected during this 
period of general training for the 
National War College or the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed 
Forces. The last two institutions are 
reserved for training men to fill 
positions of the highest responsi- 
bility. Only outstanding officers are 
selected for attendance at them. 


Two Facts Become Apparent 


When this executive educational 
system is seen in its entirety, two 
facts become apparent. On the one 
hand, its mission is probably. «ac- 
complished: ensuring the dévelop- 
ment of effective leadership for the 
preparation and conduct of war. It 
sets up a balanced system of progres- 
sive education covering all phases 
of professional training. On the 
other hand, the cost of the system 
is fantastic. Not only are officers 
maintained at full pay and allow- 
ances while spending up to five years 
of their lives undergoing formal edu- 
cation, but many of the institutions 
they attend are maintained by the 
government itself at a cost much in 
excess of comparable facilities in 
private education. Such an execu- 
tive education program cannot, 
therefore, be held up as a model for 
business concerns to follow undis- 
criminatingly. The hard fact to be 
faced is, however, that insurance 
companies and all the rest of us as 
taxpayers are supporting this sys- 
tem. If there is an advantage to be 
gained from its use, it might be 
worth our while to adopt the best 
features it has for our own purposes. 
By a discriminating choice of meth- 
ods we can select a program that 
will not only be modest in cost but 
will, in the long run, materially im- 
prove the efficiency and profit of our 
operations. 

Before detailing such a system, 
let us briefly consider the kinds of 
current problems in insurance com- 
panies which it would help meet. As 
before our representative firm has 
just completed its executive ap- 
praisal and inventory, has concluded 
that a potential executive shortage 
is developing, and has decided to do 
something about it. As part of its 
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remedial action it has decided upon 
an executive development program 
which includes formal education as 
one of its tools. The executive 
appraisal forms are studied in de- 
tail by a special planning group 
in top management ; conclusions are 
reached about the areas of weakness 
brought to light in each executive 
and potential executive ; and a series 
of counseling interviews is sched- 
uled. 

The first man interviewed is a de- 
partment head with twenty years of 
service, thirty-eight years old. He 
had been hired as a stock clerk in 
the middle of the depression and 
had, by intelligence and proven abil- 
ity, risen to his present position, 
which he fills quite adequately. He 
is carried in green on the company’s 
executive inventory chart, indicating 
that he is considered suitable for 
his present position but not pro- 
motable without further develop- 
ment. After the usual preliminaries 
we explain to him that top manage- 
ment has a sincere interest in his 
continued progress, and that every- 
one would like to see him qualify for 
a higher position carrying with it 
greater responsibility and, of course, 
calling for more pay. We are 
obliged, however, to point out that 
he cannot at present fill a more ad- 
vanced position with full competence. 
His knowledge of the work in his 
department is excellent; his ability 
to deal responsibly with subordi- 
nates, fellows, and superiors is first- 
rate; but his grasp of the broader 
implications of his activity, his co- 
ordination with other departments, 
and his capacity for making general 
rather than specialized decisions has 
never been developed. He has, in 
other words, the ability to learn les- 
sons and apply the lessons learned: 
he has not yet cultivated the subtler 
art of understanding, analyzing, and 
solving novel broad-gauge problems. 


A Specific Plan 


At this point the department head 
may express some surprise at learn- 
ing that top management still sees 
room for improvement in him; but 
he will, if well-balanced, move 
quickly to a consideration of what 
can be done to remedy the weak- 
nesses noticed. If his query is met 
with nothing more than a sugges- 
tion that he learn more or “improve 
himself,” the end product of the in- 
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PEN 
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Finger grip never touches 
ink. No chance for ink to 
touch you. 


ITSELF 


locked” against acci- 
dental spillage. Only the 
pen unlocks the ink. 


Fountain base holds 40 
times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. 
Won't leak. Won't flood. 
Easy to clean as a saucer. 


Model 444 
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CHOOSE the right point for the way you write... by number 


Here’s a desk pen that’s always ready to 
write the instant you pick it up—a full 
page or more without redipping. Pen auto- 
matically fills itself from ink fountain in 
the base. Fountain base needs filling only 
4 times a year in normal use. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


¢ % 
® of TOSELECTOR “s, 
7 REPLACE... HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1963, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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GUY FERGASON 


Ten Steps in An Analysis 


T IS always a good time to try 
;} and improve office operations. 
Some, having more pressing 
problems before them, wait until 
there are definite requirements for 
better efficiency. The economic prog- 
nosticators will not stick out their 
necks beyond the first quarter of 
1954—one very intelligent statement 
appeared recently in one of the finan- 
cial publications pointing out that 
our economy was moving toward a 
more normal level, and even though 
this is to be lower than the 
artificial inflated level we have had 
in the past, the adjustments will be 
healthy adjustments, more natural 
to our operations. We are not going 
to make predictions or go into a 
field of forecasting in which we 
doubt our qualifications; yet we 
must say that all signs bespeak of 
the advantages of “reefing the sails” 
and strengthening the office opera- 
tions. It is time to get away from 
mediocre service and set our stand- 
ards of performance at a reasonable 
level commensurate with the pay 
check. No one wishes to berate and 
condemn, but we have gone a long 
way from the fundamental truth 
that production and pay are related. 
Half a loaf is no longer as satis- 
factory as a full loaf, especially when 
one has paid for the entire loaf. 


level 


Productive Activities 


The big question, of course, is 
how are we going to bring about 
this consciousness of need for in- 
creased productive effort? The 
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answer, obviously, is a long and 
complex one, but it starts with facts 
—not theories. Let’s get facts about 
our office operations from which im- 
provements can be developed. The 
plans which subsequently may be 
made will rest on a solid foundation. 
\e don’t need to speed up our op- 
erations. All we need is better appli- 


Strengthening office operations 


cation and an increase in time spent 
on production. Paper shuffling pro- 
duces no value even though it does 
tire the shuffler. The amount of 
paper shuffling in any system is con- 
trolled by management—the alloca- 
tion of time between productive and 
non-productive activities is con- 
trolled by supervision—the intensity 
of application is controlled by the 
employee. 

There are ten steps in the anal- 
ysis of office duties. No economy 


of operation can be made without 
first attacking the duties and work- 
ing from that point. If an employee 
is typing ten policies during a given 
period and it is determined that 
fifteen should be written, what is 
done? Does one get the bull whip 
for faster action? No! The du/ies 
assigned to an employee are ana- 
lyzed—what is done? How is it 
done? Where is it done? How long 
is taken in doing it? Why is it 
done—what useful purpose is 
served? If we want more produc- 
tion we set up the situation so that 
time otherwise spent on unnecessary 
things is diverted to other activities. 


The “gimmick” is to discover 
what is unnecessary. Only manage- 
ment can answer that one. If man- 
agement wants details every hour on 
the hour, the system will have to be 
geared to produce details. In our 
opinion, it is fairly important that 
that point be clearly made in the be- 
ginning of this series. If manage- 
ment is unwilling to give up the 
“frills” in office operations, man- 
agement must be prepared to pay 
the cost of the frills. 


Machine Applications 


There are machine methods avail- 
able for almost all office work. ‘The 
manager of an insurance office re- 
fused a machine application on cef- 
tain clerical detail “because he liad 
more confidence” in hand posted 
methods. The mind closes and re- 
fuses to accept many things it can’t 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Are you ready to buy an electric 
typewriter ¢ Then this is “must”reading for you! 


In today’s crew-cut economy, where 
the distance between costs and profits 
is short, electric typewriters can be a 
big help. 


Royal Electrics, for instance, can get 
more work done faster and thereby free 
personnel for other duties. 


Royals can also produce letters the 
like of which you have seldom signed 
before, letters which are the most 
clean-cut ‘“‘salesmen’”’ you ever saw. 


As for secretaries and typists the 
easy operation of Royal Electric, its 
speed, its concise press work, iis elec- 
tricity even—-all mean higher morale 
and greater pride of achievement. 
The machine gives them a real boot. 


Royal Electrics are made by a 
company who makes nothing 
but typewriters . . . folks who 
have been in the typewriter 
business since 1904. 


These are the people who make 
Royal Standard Typewriters, 
preferred in business 2!% to 1 by those 
who type. In fact, the makers of Royal 
Electrics are the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of typewriters. 
So—-before you buy an electric type- 
writer, get a closer view of Royal Elec- 
tric, its performance in your office, and 
its reasonable price. Send in the 
coupon. 


® ELECTRIC 
& ? STANDARD 
PORTABLE 


Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. ‘Sales Dept. B-14) 
2 Park Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


We would like a Royal Representative to show 
us how the Royal Electric performs. We under- 
stand there is no obligation. 


Your Name 





Company Name 
Address 
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Executive Education—from page 59 


terview is likely to be a sense of 
frustration and irritation. If, on the 
other hand, we can come up with a 
specific plan for his improvement 
and growth, the ultimate effect is 
liable to be quite good. 

Again, a young man comes in for 
his appointment : twenty-three years 
old; five years with the company ; 
alert, clean-cut, and with demon- 
strated intelligence. He joined the 
company on leaving high school ; was 
drafted and sent to Korea; served 
creditably; and rejoined our com- 
pany the moment he was released. 
He has done well in the company 
school and is on the point of being 
assigned to a field office in a junior 
capacity. On the inventory chart he 
is carried in amber—no determinate 
rating yet. 

This is the first time the young 
man has been entered on the in- 
ventory chart ; so he may know noth- 
ing of it. We explain the system 
to him, point out that it is intended 
to help him in his chosen career by 


assuring him of the company’s 
friendly interest in his development 
and by pinpointing any weak places 
that might develop. We even tell 
him the kind of person wanted for 
the top jobs that lie ahead. Once 
more, if we have judged the man’s 
interest and ambition correctly, he 
will be eager to know just what we 
have in mind ; what kind of personal 
development program we should like 
him to follow ; what sort of activities 
or accomplishments would be highly 
regarded by top management. 


Our Choice Is Clear 


In both of these typical cases our 
choice is clear: either we come up 
with a vague, woolly abstraction like 
the Delphic oracle—‘“Keep active in 
insurance matters” or “Be sure to 
develop your inner potential”—; or 
we give them a specific, well-defined 
outline of what the company by spe- 
cific policy decision decided it wants 
of its present and prospective execu- 
tives. In the first case our men may, 
in sullen resentment, decide to do 
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nothing; or they may charge off 
in a dozen ill-advised directions, 
searching doggedly for the mysteri- 
ous something that management 
wants but will not identify. In the 
second case, our men may still not 
want to do what we suggest; but 
they will at least know what we have 
in mind. 

A concrete, well-developed, but 
relatively inexpensive executive edu- 
cation program for insurance com- 
panies might include the following 
elements : 

1. Period of Basic Training. First 
five years of employment. 


(a) Completion of A.B. work. 
While the possession of the basic 
degree is recognized as desirable, 
good men without it can and should 
be attracted into the insurance 
world. For their own best interests 
and the ultimate advantage of the 
company, however, they should be 
encouraged to complete work on 
their bachelor’s degree during their 
first five years of employment with 
the company. The work would be 
on their own time in an evening 
program at some local university but 
might be subsidized by the company 
to the extent of helping with tuition 
fees. 


(b) Company schools. Most of 
the larger insurance companies al- 
ready have full-fledged insurance 
training courses of their own through 
which all desirable employees are 
channeled. These should, of course, 
be continued since the intimate 
knowledge and practical experience 
of the business which the instructors 
in such courses bring to their teach- 
ing is invaluable: it cannot be 
matched in most academic courses. 


(c) Master of Business Adminis- 
tration Program. Toward the end 
of the five year period, qualified 
men who have completed their 
bachelor’s degree with distinction 
and have shown that they hold 
promise of substantial future value 
to the company should be encour- 
aged to proceed with a course of 
studies leading to the degree of 
Master of Business Administration. 
The company could aid in two ways: 


(1) Bearing part of the cost of a 
part-time course of study pursued at 
a local university ; or 

(2) Allowing the employee to take 
academic leave at half-pay so that 
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he can devote all of his time to study, 
but with the cost of schooling being 
borne by the man himself. As a 
reasonable safeguard to either plan, 
the men considered under them 
ought to be interviewed concerning 
their intentions and attitudes, as de- 
scribed earlier, and might well be 
required to enter into an undertak- 
ing to remain with the company for 
at least four years after getting their 
degree. Such an agreement has 
largely moral force, but it helps. 

2. Period of Specialized Training. 
Fifth to fifteenth year. The next ten 
years of the employee’s stay with 
the company make up a period of 
specialized training, normally from 
ages twenty-six to thirty-six. Its 
nature is twofold: 

(a) On-the-job training: learn- 
ing by doing. Such executive de® 
velopment by experience is most 
effective, but is outside the scope of 
our present discussion. 

(b) Professional designation pro- 
gram. While each man is perfecting 
his knowledge of some specialized 
phase of the company’s operations 
he should be encouraged to select 
an appropriate professional designa- 
tion program: C.P.C.U., C.L.U., or 
F.L.M.A. Most companies support 
and encourage these programs in 
various ways: it would be quite 
effective from the company’s point 
of view simply to schedule employ- 
ees in this second period to take 
one of the required examinations a 
year. After all, the company has a 
right to know if its men understand 
insurance and its social framework 
well enough to pass an examination. 
When the matter is put on such a 
hasis to the employee, he has. little 
reason for rejecting the suggestion. 
3. Period of General Training. Six- 
teenth to twentieth year. For the 
next succeeding five years, generally 
from the age of thirty-seven to 
forty-two, development of broad ex- 
ecutive ability is emphasized instead 
of the earlier specialized training. 
At this time any remaining areas 
of weakness are given concentrated 
attention and eliminated; now the 
men who proved outstanding in the 
earlier periods are given every op- 
portunity to polish their general ad- 
ministrative skill and technique. 
Careful screening of the qualified 
applicants yields a fairly small num- 
her to be given such intensive ex- 
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These are office machine stands 
that are really built to do the job. 
The many unusual features in- 
clude the adjustable open top; 144” 
thick roll-formed, deburred edge, 
angle and channel steel construc- 
tion; drop leaf that attaches to 
either side in high or low 
positions. 


At better dealers everywhere. 


Iustrated literature on request. 
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ST. LOUIS 5, MO 
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FINEST QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
GREATEST OPERATOR EFFICIENCY 
LOWEST ANNUAL COST 













Tiffany Stands provide safe, sure 
foundations for all makes and 
all types of business machines. 
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ecutive training at company expense : 
enough persons should be designated 
to allow an ample backlog of execu- 
tive replacements ; but the number is 
small compared with earlier stages. 


The Harvard Program 


The best known and oldest of the 
advanced executive programs is 
Harvard’s Advanced Management 
Program. It emphasizes that com- 
panies should send only men who 
have the inherent ability to climb 
in the company organization with- 
out any ceiling on their upward 
growth. Study is divided among 


business policy, administrative prac- 
tices, business in the American so- 
ciety, cost and financial administra- 
tion, marketing management, and 
problems in labor relations. In ad- 
dition, emphasis is given to manage- 
ment’s responsibility for developing 
and applying social skills so as to 
make the business enterprise a good 
society and a willing participant in 
community and national affairs. The 
course lasts twelve and a half weeks 
and, in addition to being the most 
prestigious, is also the most ex- 
pensive. Similar courses are now 
given by many other universities at 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Education—Continued 


varying levels of competeace. The 
selection of which executive school 
to use depends on how well each pro- 
gram meets the needs of the indi- 
vidual company, the time factor, 
geographical location, and expense. 

The men who emerge from this 
kind of thoughtful, carefully con- 
structed executive education pro- 
gram—integrated with on-the-job 
training, regular and thorough ap- 
praisal and coaching, as well as an 
induced self-improvement program 

-will enable their companies to 
make a selection of new executives 
from among proven candidates. The 
whims of chance in executive selec- 
tion have been somewhat diminished. 

The program is not a fixed pat- 
tern, a Procrustean bed to which the 
budding executive must be matched : 
far from it. Each man is simply 
given the opportunity to develop 
faster and farther than he could on 
his own. Not only individual busi- 
but whole industries have 
gone out of existence after a period 
of success because the ideas that 
brought triumph became obsolete 
and were not replaced with new and 
hetter ones. The key to survival 
and growth for any organism, in- 
cluding a business, is a constant 
supply of new material: in our case, 
new ideas as to the kind of goods 
and services being produced and the 
way in which they are marketed. A 
constant supply of good new ideas 
can be assured only by a continuous 
flow of first-rate men into a com- 
pany’s executive positions—men 
who recognize the need for new ideas 
and who can produce them. 
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LOW-COST 
MODERNIZATION 


FFIceEs, faced with high re- 
“ie satan and maintenance 
costs, are giving special attention to 
Marlite prefinished wallpanels as an 
economical means of modernization 
while reducing upkeep expenses. 
The result : permanently beautiful 
office interiors that boost employee 
morale . . . never need redecorating 
again. Available in a wide range of 
striking colors and patterns, Marlite 
is especially suited to remodeling 
office interiors, entrances, reception 
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rooms, rest rooms, lounges, corri- 
dors, and other service areas. 
Easily installed over old or new 
walls with ordinary carpenters’ tools, 
business continues without interrup- 
tion during modernization. Marlite’s 
durable, soil-proof finish never re- 
quires painting or refinishing; an 
occasional wiping with a damp cloth 
keeps it clean and spotless. Distinc- 
tive patterns include plain, hori- 
zontaline, tile, wood, and marble. 


FORMS CONTROL 


ECOGNIZING THE NEED for a con- 
nas program of forms con- 
trol, backed by company manage- 
ment, the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has set up 
an “Internal public relations audit,” 
to make a detailed study of some 
six thousand forms and letters used 
in company operations. One of the 
chief aims of the program is to re- 
duce to a minimum the number of 
hours spent by home office and field 
personnel on paper work. 

Responsibility for the program 
has been placed with the Hancock’s 
Planning Department in conjunction 
with Public Services, and is under 
the direction of Clyde F. Gay, ad- 
ministrative vice-president, and Rob- 
ert P. Kelsey, vice-president in 
charge of public services. New 
forms will continue to be processed 
by the planning department, which 





will review proposed material with 
an eye to information contained, me- 
chanical design, and simplification. 
Those forms which go to policy- 
holders and the public will also be 
reviewed by the public services de- 
partment for general appearance and 
tone. 

Although the Hancock has main- 
tained a constant policy of review- 
ing its printed material in the light 
of changing needs, the internal pub- 
lic relations audit committee is thie 
first of its kind in the company to 
be established on a permanent op- 
erating basis to review all forms avid 
letters on a company-wide basis. 

One of the first outgrowths of 1 1e 
audit committee was an examinati \n 
of district agencies forms. Unc er 
the direction of vice-president Fraik 
B. Maher, portfolios of some thrice 
hundred twenty forms used in te 
agencies were prepared and sub- 
mitted to five district managers for 
review and suggestions. After sev- 
eral months’ study of the material as 
part of their regular routine, the 
managers met in Boston to discuss 
their recommendations with the 
home office management. As a re- 
sult of their efforts, recommenda- 
tion has been made involving ap- 
proximately one-third of the forms 
used in the agencies. 

Through the work of the commit- 
tee, it is expected that many forms 
will be revised, simplified or com- 
bined with similar forms. , 
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The walls of this distinctive office are permanent Natural Walnut Marlite Woodpanel. 
These versatile prefinished wallpanels are available in seven beautiful patterns which authen- 
tically reproduce the grain and coloring of fine, fully-finished woods at a far less cost. 
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CUT REGISTER HANDLING— 
IN HALF! 








IBM Accounting enables you to combine 
Life and Lapse Register Reports into one simplified register. 
Saves time, handling, and associated costs. 


Take advantage of the many economies the recently- 

developed Combined Register System can bring to 

your company: 

* Reduces filing space and concentrates records 

* Lowers cost of mailing and stationery 

* Provides classification of totals through use of sum- 
mary cards 

* Consolidates all transactions, with appropriate head- 
ings, in one record 

* Facilitates reference work— (information available 
from one source — reduces clerical effort) 

* Reduces agents’ bookkeeping work and record han- 
dling 


¢ Improves scheduling, processing, and reporting 

¢ Permits recapitulation of current transactions to- 
gether or separately—without further processing 

¢ Saves valuable time in handling and preparing 
scheduled reports 
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Mechanized Data Processing 


URING the relatively rapid 

rrowth of the art and science 

of designing computers, it 
was only proper that the trained 
pioneers point out the potential of 
this new field. But along with them 
came a horde of semi-technical ‘“ex- 
perts” with a flair for the dramatic, 
all certain that the robot office and 
automatic factory are around the 
corner. The chief impediment to 
immediate realization, it is inferred, 
is the reactionary attitude of business 
and industrial management toward 
gambling with huge amounts of ven- 
ture capital. 


The Small Scene 


Of late, however, it is encouraging 
to note that more conservative voices 
are making themselves heard. Em- 
phasis is being placed on taking the 
next logical step beyond current 
practice, to learn how to use com- 
puters even as the computers (and 
their operators) learn how to take 
their place within an organization. 
$y concentrating on the small scene, 
rather than the broad panorama, a 
sounder basis for progress in com- 
puter utilization is being realized. 

One fact is, of course, undeniable. 
In coming years, more and more 
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productive uses for automatic com- 
putation will be found in business 
and industry. Hence, today’s execu- 
tive must be ready to cope with the 
management decisions accompanying 
the use of a new and expensive tech- 
nique. Almost without exception, 
the application of computers beyond 
the simpler office operations entails 
substantial rental or amortization 
costs for equipment, commitments 
to one or a group of highly trained 
specialists to direct operations, and 
alteration of many record and in- 
formation practices in order to best 
ready and interpret the data which 
the computer handles. It is thus 
seen that decisions regarding the 
integration of complex computers 
into an organization can be far- 
reaching indeed, and the penalties 
of a wrong choice can be expensive, 
as well as unsettling for a long pe- 
riod of time. 

Today’s executive must generally 
make important decisions in fields 
he knows little about. His keys to 
success are, of course, his advisers 
and his own intuition; the latter be- 
ing largely the facility of singling 
out the controlling factors. My aim 
is to try to point up some of the 
fundamental considerations under- 
lying the use of computers in the 
hope it will help the executive to 
orient his intuitive armament. 


In an effort to learn about com- 
puter potentials, we have all un- 
doubtedly attended lectures by equip- 
ment designers who proudly boast 
of larger and larger numbers of 
vacuum tubes, who are rightfully 
enthusiastic about the details of their 
improved memory systems, and who 
stagger the imagination by telling of 
a million or so multiplications ac- 
complished in one second. When 
one designer talks to another, these 
discussions are informative; when 
an executive must make a busitiess 
decision regarding computers, this 
information is largely. irrelevant. 
Moreover, much of the discussion is 
couched in the peculiar lingo of com- 
puter technology, and serves to <is- 
courage any attempts by the layman 
to invade the engineer’s privacy. 


Straightforward Questions 


In dealing with computers, man- 
agement is interested in the answers 
to some relatively straightforward 
questions : What are my present data 
processing requirements? Can these 
be met by available automatic equip- 
ment, and if so will a saving in time 
and money result for each job unit? 
Next, what does automatic compu- 
tation permit in the way of improve- 
ment over present operations? And 
finally, what will the whole ball-ct- 
wax cost? A few remarks on how 
the answers to these questions can 
be sought are now in order. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Suspended from the top, Redi-File Folders never sag or slump. Note that 
the index tabs are all at uniform level and readily legible. Folders slide 
apart easily forming a large working “V”. 


MORE INSURANCE COMPANIES SAVE 25% 
OF FILING AND FINDING COST! 


Reports continue to come in that 
more companies are saving 25% 
of filing and finding time through 
the use of new Redi-File folders 
... for applications, for claims 
and for policy holders...in cen- 
tral files, department files and 
desk-drawer files. 

Redi-File Folders and Guides 
can’t sag or slump. They’re hung 
on a simple Redi-File suspension 
frame which is slipped into any 


standard size file drawer. The 
folders are always in an upright 
position, held so by their own 
weight. They are easily inserted 
or removed without disturbing 
adjacent material in the file. 

Get the full story on these in- 
expensive folders which quickly 
save their small cost...and pay 
daily dividends in faster, more 
accurate, trouble-free filing. Ask 
for LBV599. 


TOP PRODUCERS INCREASE SALES WITH KARDEX INSURANCE BOOKFOLD 





Successful insurance agents 
know the secret of selling is to 
give valuable service. The Kardex 
Insurance Estate Analysis book- 
fold has been expressly designed 
to enable the life insurance agent 


to give valuable service to every 
genuine prospect. When pre- 
sented to the prospect it gives 
him a complete analysis of his 
lifetime financial plan in clear, 
understandable form. Every 
angle is covered. On the right, in 
visible Kardex pockets, your 
prospect’s present policies are 
analyzed individually and in 
summary. The left side, holds 
your detailed, written recommen- 
dations. It dramatizes visually 
for the prospect why he needs 
more coverage. He can study and 
weigh carefully your written 
reasons for improving his insur- 
ance position. Check KD152 on 
the coupon for further details. 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS PAY OFF... 
11 POLICY COPIES... 
INCREASED OUTPUT... HIGHER MORALE 


One large insurance company re- 
quires an average of 11 copies of 
each policy —every copy clearly 
legible. This firm has found that 
by using Remington Electric 
Typewriters they can obtain 
uniform high legibility right 
through to the last copy eliminat- 
ing the necessity of much dupli- 
cate typing. 





But the advantages are many. 
The Personnel Director of an- 
other large company reports that 
it is most enthusiastic about the 
change to Remington Electric 
Typewriters. There is less fa- 
tigue, better quality of work, 
more and better carbon copies, a 
10% to 50% range of production 
increase, and marked improve- 
ment in typist morale! These 
dividends can easily accrue for 
your company too. Get full par- 
ticulars —ask for RE8499, 


Remington. Frarul. 


Room 1660, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Mechanized Processing—from p. 66 


First, where should management 
look for guidance in making de- 
cisions? The analysis of present re- 
quirements must obviously come 
from within his organization. Should 
management concern reside only in 
change-over from hand to machine 
operations, with no increase in over- 
all workload, then the technical rep- 
resentatives of the various equip- 
ment manufacturers can supply 
detailed cost and time estimates. 
This approach is perhaps the best to 
use for familiarization, to become 
acquainted with the nature of the 
computer beast. 


As is inevitable, however, matters 
do not remain uncomplicated for 
long. Consider, for example, the 
technical field of structural analysis. 
When a complex structure is stress- 
analyzed by hand methods, the la- 
borious nature of the associated 
calculations requires that design 
short-cuts be taken ; in place of hav- 
ing exact knowledge of the strength 
of every structural detail, the de- 
signer checks the principal charac- 


teristics of the system, and covers 
his inattention to detail by using a 
conservative factor-of-safety, i.e., by 
using more material in the structure 
than is absolutely required. 

Now, if the designer continued to 
perform the same volume of calcu- 
lations as he did by hand, but used 
an automatic computer instead, both 
savings in time and money in per- 
forming the calculations would re- 
sult. 


Over-balance the Costs 


However, in actuality these sav- 
ings are seldom realized. For, as 
soon as the designer realizes he has 
a more powerful information tool at 
hand, the natural inclination is to 
ask more, and more complicated 
questions. The answers to these 
questions give a more precise know]l- 
edge of the structural details, permit 
a more exact design, and result in 
savings of structural weight and cost 
which over-balance the costs of the 
additional design studies. 

In business problems, matters usu- 
ally develop in a similar fashion. 
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Suppose an analysis shows that by 
maintaining the present volume of 
data processing, but by switching to 
automatic machinery, savings in time 
and money are to be expected. In 
most cases these paper savings will 
never be realized. Instead, once 
management grasps the potential of 
this new tool for information proc- 
essing and analysis, answers will be 
sought to questions passed over 
earlier due to the impossibility of 
economically treating the associated 
mass of data by hand techniques. 
By understanding the mechanics of 
his operations, and by using this un- 
derstanding as the basis for manage- 
ment decisions, the executive can 
usually effect savings far more sub- 
stantial than the cost of the added 
machine studies. 


Thus, in a very real sense, the 
switch-over to automatic data proc- 
essing, or increase of strength in 
this direction, should not only be 
thought of as a more convenient 
way of overcoming present routine, 
but also as a step toward adding new 
potential power for management in- 
formation and education. We shall 
explore this latter point in more de- 
tail later. 

Returning now to the question of 
how management should look at the 
problem of choosing a new com- 
puter, it is clear that only rarely will 
the technical representatives of the 
machine manufacturers be able to 
expend the effort required to study 
the complete integration of automatic 
data processing into an organization. 
Hence, it is important that the ex- 
ecutive have as adviser, a man, or 
small group of men, whose skills are 
adequate for a comprehensive study 
of the place of automatic computa- 
tion in the over-all operation. 

The skills required for such a 
study include, as an obvious neces- 
sity, a thorough understanding of 
automatic data processing methods 
and practices. This can be supplied 
by a specialist on the company staff, 
or if this type personnel is not vet 
available, through the use of outside 
consultants. In addition, all depart- 
ments and groups concerned with 
data handling within the company 
should be represented through far- 
sighted, top-level staff members. 
Obviously, for success, the persounel 
making the study must be optimistic 
toward progress through machine 
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processing of data, tempered by the 
realities of any change-over to a new 
system of keeping and analyzing 
company records. 

[t is important to keep in mind 
that new things can be done with 
new machines ; hence the importance 
of maintaining an enlightened man- 
agement attitude when exploring to 
its utmost the application of more 
powerful data processing equipment. 


- What Machines Can Do 


Perhaps the greatest stumbling 
block to a more widespread applica- 
tion of automatic data processing 
machinery in industry and business 
is the feeling by executives that they 
can't “understand” the machines. 
This leads, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, to a hesitancy to trust one’s 
future to the mercies of a roomful 
of vacuum tubes and other mechani- 
cal and electrical gadgets. Also, the 
executive is haunted by the fear 
that, even if only sporadically, the 
machines will go “haywire”—and 
hence undetected errors will creep 
through the work. Some ambitious 
writers have described computing 
machines in terms of an elementary 
human nervous system, and the ex- 
ecutive feels wary of having to cope 
with unseen nervous breakdowns. 

To dispel some of these fears, con- 
sider first what current automatic 
data processing machines can do. 
The machine abilities are all readily 
describable in simple, non-technical 
terms and fall into three major cate- 
gories. 

Through its input system, the ma- 
chine can receive information and 
can receive instructions on what to 
do with the information. The ac- 
ceptance of information may_ be 
through punched cards, by electrical 
impulses recorded on magnetic tape, 
or by a host of other analogous 
means. The instructions may be 
permanently built into a fixed-opera- 
tion machine, may be introduced by 
wiring a plug-board, or may be pro- 
grammed by card punches or elec- 
trical impulses inter-mixed with the 
incoming information. 

Although a complete set of in- 
structions for a particular processing 
program may be complicated when 
viewed as a whole, it is important to 
note that any program is merely a 
combination of the following ele- 
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mentary operations: (a) The opera- 
tion of choosing certain of the input 
arithmetic manipulations—addition, 
data for use at a particular instance ; 
(b) performing simple arithmetic 
manipulations—addition, — subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division; 
(c) the operation of remembering 
certain of the original or processed 
data so that it can be called up at 
a later time; and (d) the operation 
of making yes-or-no decisions. 

These operations are actually car- 
ried out in the computational portion 
of the machine, which contains the 
arithmetic calculator, the memory 
system, and the control (or instruc- 
tion) machinery. 

Finally, the third category of ma- 
chine ability is to display or record 
the processed data. This is done 
through the output machinery, which 
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may be a printer, a deck of punched 
cards, a magnetic tape with the 
processed data recorded on it, and 
so forth. 

It is perhaps instructive to con- 
sider the above with reference to the 
simplest types of punched-card ma- 
chines. These types of equipment 
receive data by punches in the cards. 
They receive instructions via plug- 
boards or the like. They choose cer- 
tain data by being instructed to look 
in certain of the card columns. They 
perform arithmetic operations by 
the age-old process of counting, 
much as does the desk-calculator. 
They can remember data only by 
punching it into new card columns 
or else by limited mechanical stor- 
age within the machine. And they 
make decisions only by sorting, i.e., 
by accepting or rejecting a card 


based on whether or not a punch ap- 
pears in the right place. 

If we now imagine that very fast 
and very flexible means have been 
devised to accomplish the above op- 
erations, and if we visualize a big 
machine with capacity for dealing 
with large quantities of data, we 
have arrived at a concept of the 
larger, modern computers! Far from 
being the giant “brain” of the pop- 
ular press, even the largest of ma- 
chines is only a puny thinking de- 
vice indeed. It will do only what it 
is told to do, and the only decisions 
it will make by itself are of the sim- 
plest yes-or-no variety. It will dis- 
tinguish only black from white, and 
will be confused by the appearance 
of any shades of grey. 

The effectiveness of data process- 
ing machinery will be directly deter- 
mined by the skill of those who give 
it instructions. Installing a large 
machine section and then economiz- 
ing on the quality of its leadership 
is exactly the same as putting a gang 
of laborers to work under a “cheap” 
foreman. There is no surer way to 
cut down on productivity. Auto- 
matic machines by the hour are ex- 
pensive; by comparison, intelligent 
specialists who can put the machines 
through their most vigorous paces 
are cheap! 

Let us now consider the question 
of machine reliability. It was inev- 
itable that during the early develop- 
ment of the computer art, less than 
perfect models would be built. The 
breakdowns experienced with these 
pilot models received wide publicity, 
and led to the belief by many that 
the machines are unreliable. For 
machines which are in production 
by manufacturers of good reputa- 
tion, nothing is further from the 
truth! 


Refining Small Difficulties 


It must be remembered that any 
complicated piece of machinery, no 
matter in what field of endeavor, 
will seldom work “right off the 
drawing board.” A period of de- 
bugging, of refining small difficulties 
which do not bear on the validity 
of the over-all design, must always 
be weathered. Only a manufacturer 
blind to the simple rules of economics 
would go into volume production on 

(Continued on the next page) 
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a machine which has not outgrown 
its adolescence. Service calls are 
both expensive and unrewarding. 
On the other hand, if a special, 
one-of-a-kind computer is purchased, 
the debugging phase must usually be 
weathered in the purchaser’s offices. 
I do not think that even the most 
reputable of manufacturers will be 
offended by this statement. With 
skillful manufacture, the trouble pe- 
riod will be brief. If the machine is 
poorly conceived, the troubles may 
remain for a long time. For any new 
design, and particularly for those 
crowding the frontiers of modern 
practice, the “settling down” period 
is a silent partner in the original con- 
tract. When committing for a cus- 
tom designed machine, the early 
trouble period must be balanced 
against the ultimate advantage 
gained from the special features. 


Clearly Defined Advantage 


As a general rule, it is probably 
correct to advise against the use of 
one-of-a-kind designs whenever a 
production item can be made to work 
reasonably well. Even the penalty 
of slightly less efficiency when using 
the all-purpose machine can gener- 
ally be accepted, in the light of the 
higher costs associated with the de- 
sign, construction and “cleaning up” 
of a new model. Certainly, a very 
clearly defined advantage must be 
established in favor of a custom de- 
sign before it pays to gamble and 
leave the safety afforded by mass- 
produced systems. 


Correct Calculations 


Thus far, the discussion has been 
limited to the question of whether a 
basically reliable machine can be 
dlaced on the market, and the answer 
has been in the affirmative. This 
does not mean that the machines re- 
quire zero maintenance. Like an 
automobile, from time to time re- 
placement of worn parts becomes 
necessary. The fina] answer to the 
reliability problem is thus to make 
certain that each calculation was per- 
formed correctly. If it was not, the 
machine is malfunctioning and its 
temporary lapse must be corrected 
prior to undertaking further compu- 
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tations. In a well-conceived ma- 
chine, service difficulties should 
never exceed more than a couple of 
per cents of total use time. 

Some logicians may have seized 
upon an apparent contradiction in 
the last paragraph. If we do not 
know the answer to a problem be- 
forehand, how are we to decide on 
whether the machine has computed 
correctly ? . 

Consider first mathematical cal- 
culations. In virtually every mathe- 
matical process, an independent 
check calculation can be performed 
to test the validity of a result. If a 
loan schedule is being arranged, then 
the sum of the principal repayments 
must equal the original amount of 
the loan. If the roots of a poly- 
nomial are sought, the calculated 
roots can be resubstituted in the 
polynomial to see whether a zero 
total is obtained. Whenever pos- 
sible, independent check calculations 
should be incorporated in the ma- 
chine instructions. The origination 
of adequate checking processes is 
often a problem requiring a high 
order of ingenuity and skill, and 
once again confirms the policy of 
employing high-caliber personnel to 
direct the data processing effort. 


Trial Calculations 


A second type of reliability check 
is through the use of trial calcula- 
tions. These are devised beforehand, 
and the expected answers have been 
determined through careful analy- 
sis. The trial calculations are fed 
through the machine at periodic in- 
tervals, to see whether the machine 
output properly records the known 
answers. 

The organization of trial calcula- 
tions, in the extreme, is a science in 
itself. The objective during the cal- 
culation is to explore every nook and 
cranny of the machine, to put every 
component to work at least once, to 
determine whether any malfunction- 
ing parts are present. Also, if pos- 
sible, the trial calculation should 
indicate where trouble exists in a 
misperforming machine. Every ma- 
chine manufacturer automatically 
devises trial calculations, with which 
they can quickly explore the ade- 
quacy of their machine's perform- 
ance at any time. 


Another, more simple trial cal- 
culation is to merely have the ma- 
chine repeat a typical calculation of 
known accuracy which was worked 
out earlier. When instructions to a 
machine are changed frequently, it 
is conventional to always start each 
run with a trial calculation of* this 
character. 


Do It Twice 


Finally, there is one other way to 
achieve reliability in data processing. 
Do it twice! And preferably on dif- 
ferent machines. By comparing the 
results, step by step, of two ince- 
pendent calculations, the occurrence 
of random malfunctioning will be 
spotted almost every time by the dis- 
agreement of the two streams of 
data. Clearly, if two different mia- 
chines are used for the two streanis, 
the possibility of an undetected error 
creeping through is nil. 

Some manufacturers use exacily 
this technique to insure accuracy. 
Two essentially separate computers 
are constructed side by side, housed 
in a single cabinet, and the results 
of the two are compared after each 
operation. It is interesting to note 
that aircraft manufacturers resort to 
an analogous solution to the problem 
of control system reliability in com- 
plicated aircraft. Since control sys- 
tem failure is fatal, dual systems are 
installed; if one breaks down, the 
second automatically goes to work. 


Higher Reliability 


It has thus been shown that many 
and varied techniques are availalle 
to insure reliability in automatic data 
processing machinery. In the hands 
of reliable and skilled specialists, 
these techniques will afford resu'ts 
of higher reliability than those ob- 
tained by hand calculation. 7 he 
machines are untiring, and by virtue 
of their own “stupidity” can never 
violate the orders given them. 

One final point. In estimating te 
cost and time of any machine pro- 
cedure, remember that the checking 
routines are an integral part of the 
operation. An analysis which omits 
the checking procedures is both false 
and misleading. 


(To Be Continued) 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Writes Vermont State Group 


This company has been chosen to underwrite a group 
life insurance program for Vermont state government 
employees, according to an announcement by Gov. Lee 
Emerson. About 2600 state employees will be eligible 
to enroll in the plan, under which they will share in 
the cost of the protection. An act of the 1953 Vermont 
legislature authorized establishment of the program and 
provided funds to finance the state’s portion of the cost. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Merges South Coast Life 
Changes Title to South Coast 


The merger of the South Coast Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Beaumont and the American Country Life In- 
surance Company of Houston has been completed. 

The consolidation resulted from a series of meetings 
during which Joe Woodward, president of the American 
Country Life, negotiated to purchase a majority of the 
outstanding stock of the 17-year-old Beaumont firm. 
The actual stock transfer was on November 16. 

Stockholders of American Country Life authorized 
the merger and the adoption of the name of the South 
Coast Life Insurance Company. 

Following the financial merger, the South Coast home 
office was moved to Houston, where it will occupy what 
was formerly the home office of the American Country 
Life at 7519 South Main, to complete the physical 
merger, 

A large percentage of the stockholders of South 
Coast Life traded their stock on a six to one ratio for 
stock in the merged companies. 

Following the purchase, Mr. Woodward was also 
named president of the South Coast Life to replace 
W. M. Callaway, former president. 

Other new officers of the South Coast include Leon 
Landon of Beaumont, vice-president and agency direc- 
tor; W. Stewart Boyle of Houston, vice-president and 
Secretary; J. A. Gray of Houston, vice-president and 
treasurer ; John Bickel of Houston, assistant secretary ; 
Dr. John Hart of Beaumont, medical director, and 
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Stewart Last, vice-president in charge of the accident 
and health department. 

The new board of directors includes Archer Romero, 
J. A. Gray, Ralph A. Johnston, Floyd Karsten, E. J. 
Gracey, Grover Geiselman, W. Stewart Boyle, Dr. W. 
P. Bonin, Newton Gresham, Eddy Scurlock, Mr. Wood- 
ward, all of Houston, and W. M. Callaway and Mr. 
Landon of Beaumont. 

As a result of the merger, the company now has more 
than $20,000,000 of life insurance in force with assets 
of more than $2,300,000. The merger also brought about 
a substantial increase in capital and surplus funds. 

Mr. Woodward is a veteran in the insurance field 
although he is only 46 years old. His training in the 
business started when he joined his father’s life insur- 
ance company in Amarillo, Texas. 

In 1935, Mr. Woodward was elected vice-president 
of the Trinity Life Insurance Company, a position that 
won him wide recognition as the youngest vice-president 
of a major insurance company in the nation. 

He was formerly vice-president and agency director 
of the Southland Life Insurance Company and under his 
leadership the firm increased its life insurance in force 
from $180,000,000 to more than $700,000,000. Mr. 
Woodward was vice-president of Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Company in Tennessee prior to joining 
American Country Life in September. 


BOSTON MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Elects President 


The Board of Directors have elected Everett H. Lane 
to be the fourth President of the company. Mr. Lane 
has been executive vice president since April 1948. He 
succeeds the late Jay R. Benton. 


CALIFORNIA Life Insurance Company 
Oakland, California 


Increases Capital 


Orville F. Faris, president of the company, announces 
that the paid-in capital and surplus has been increased 


(Continued on the next page) 
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AGENCY SUPERVISORS NEEDED 
IN EASTERN MICHIGAN 
AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 











Have You the Ability to 
Hire and Train Men? 


If you are interested, contact THE 
FRIENDLY COMPANY. Positions 
carry salary, expenses and overwrit- 


ing. 


If you are the man, real money can 
be earned under our plan. 








All replies held in strict confidence. 
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FRANKFORT, INDIANA 











CALIFORNIA LIFE—Continued 


to more than $500,000 by the sale of a substantial block 
of Class “A” stock. 

The administration of the company has been strength- 
ened by the recent appointment of Sumner D. Hvass- 
man as vice-president and director. Most recently 
executive assistant with Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Binghamton, and formerly with Con- 
tinental Casualty Company, Mr. Hvassman has had 
extensive experience in the administration of the acci- 
dent and health business. H. V. Withs will serve as 
consulting actuary. The company is planning an cx- 
tensive and active expansion program in both its hie 
and accident and health departments on a country-wide 
basis and is currently expanding its home office facilities 
by the construction of an addition to its building in 
Oakland. 


CAPITAL NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated May 5, 1953, was 
licensed and began business May 27, 1953 with a paid-in 
capital of $25,000 and a surplus of $12,500. The usual 
forms of ordinary insurance will be written on the non- 
participating plan. The officers are: President, L. B. 
Hartgrove ; vice-president, H. Bryan Triche ; secretary- 
treasurer, Earl S. Tucker. 


CITIZENS SECURITY Life Insurance Company 
Lubbock, Texas 


Reinsures Central American . 
Changes Name 


On September 1, 1953 the Central American |_ife 
Insurance Company of Lubbock, Texas was reinsured 
bv this company. On September 22 the name of the 
Citizens Security was changed to Central American I_ife 
Insurance Company. 


CITIZENS STANDARD Life Insurance Company 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated March 13, 1953, was 
licensed August 25, 1953 and began business Septemler 
1. 1953 with a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$140,000. The ordinary life contracts are of a special- 
ized nature and are written on the non-participating 
plan. Hospitalization on the cash indemnity plan is 
written also non-participating. The officers are: Pre-i- 
dent, Preston Doughty; executive vice-president, Ira 
R. Fisher, Jr.; Secretary, Robert M. Banks; treasurer, 
Roy Doughty. 
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THE COLONIAL Life Insurance Company 


of America, East Orange, New Jersey 


Declares Dividend 


At its meeting held November 24, the Board of Di- 
rectors declared the regular dividend of fifteen cents 
(15¢) per share on the capital stock of the company, 
payable December 15, 1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 4, 1953. 


CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Hill Appointed Vice-President and Managing Director 


Fred W. Hill, F.S.A., has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and managing director of the company. His entire 
business career has been with Crown Life, his length 
of service with the company being exceeded only by that 
of the president, H. R. Stephenson. 


THE EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York |, New York 


Directors Elected 


The election of John A. Sibley and Dean Mathey to 
the Board of Directors was announced on November 
20th. 

Mr. Sibley is chairman of the board of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, a director of The Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corporation, the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad, 
and the Georgia Power Company. 

Mr. Mathey is chairman of the board of the Empire 
Trust Co., and a charter trustee of Princeton Uni- 
versity. He resides at Princeton, New Jersey. 


FIDELITY BANKERS Life Insurance Corporation 
Richmond, Virginia 


New Company 


This company was incorporated May 6, 1953, and 
was licensed November 16, 1953 with a paid-in capital 
of $420,000 and surplus of $168,000. Par value of the 
preferred shares is $5, common $1. Credit life insurance 
on the group plan, level term insurance, accident and 
health in connection therewith will be written. The 
officers are: President, Stanley B. Markel; vice-presi- 
dents, Irving Markel, Louis Markel, Milton Markel and 
Alan G. Fleischer; secretary-treasurer, Edward S. 
Hirschler. 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 





¥ Large Commissions 


¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 
(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


4 Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 


¥ A Sound Company 
gg in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 30 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas R. D. Lowry, Pres. 
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Mutual Savings Life 






age Announces A 


a Unique "Package" 


s.. 


eal operation and dismem- 
mer oaaiee may be added 
to most life contracts for an 
added premium of $1.25 — 
per $1,000 of insurance. Wit 
this benefit, a $5,000 a 
would provide up to $250 per year ior 


major surgical operations and up to 


$1250 for special dismemberment losses. 








Direct agency openings in 
Ohio, Ind., lowa, Ky., Miss., Mo., and Ark. 


Write to: J. DEWitr MIL.s, Supt. of Agents 


Mutual Savings Life 


5701 Waterman Bivd. St. Louis 12, Mo. 


























EVERY MEMBER 
of the 


FAMILY 


The bulk of the protection should be 
on the life of the income-producer of the 
family, of course. 

But the uncertainty of the future ap- 
plies to every member of the family, and 


the death of any one of them brings an 
economic shock greater today than ever 
before. 


We have always offered Life Insurance 
on every member of the family, including 
the baby. 






































Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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FIRST AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Elects Vice President 


Marvin L. Bainum, thirty-four-year-old insurance 
executive formerly of Little Rock, Ark., has been 
named vice president and agency director. 

For the last three years Mr. Bainum has been assist- 
ant agency director for the Pyramid Life Insurance 
Company, during which time he supervised agencies in 
ten states. Prior to that, Mr. Bainum was state general 
agent for the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
in Kansas. 


FRONTIER Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated October 2, 1952, was 
licensed October 23, 1952 and began business March 23, 
1953 with a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $160,- 
000. The usual forms of ordinary life insurance will be 
written on the non-participating plan. The officers are: 
President, O. Welborn Smith, Jr.; vice-presidents, W. 
B. Tayloe, Jr. and Thomas A. Russ; secretary, V. Wal- 


lace Harris ; treasurer, A. O. Schnabel; actuary, Donald 
R. McKee. 


THE GREAT CHARTER Insurance Company 
Arlington, Texas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated April 6, 1953, was 
licensed May 31, 1953, and began business June 30, 
1953, with a paid-in capital of $25,000 and surplus of 
$28,125. The officers are: President, Tom J. Vander- 
griff ; vice-president & treasurer, Col. Burton Lyons; 
secretary, Carlisle Cravens. 


GREAT SOUTHERN Life Insurance Compcny 


Houston, Texas 


Increases Capital Stock 


At a special meeting the stockholders of this company 
voted to increase the company’s capital stock to $5,000,- 
000. To accomplish this, stockholders authorized she 
Board of Directors to transfer $2,000,000 of surp'us 
funds to the capital account. Voting in person or by 
proxy, the owners of 263,138 shares, representing 
87.7% of the company’s 300,000 outstanding shares, 
participated in approving the proposal. 
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Subject to formal approval of the Texas Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, the increased capital stock 
will be issued as a stock dividend to holders of record 
as of the close of business on December 1, 1953. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated April 17, 1953 and 
began business June 1, 1953 with a capital of $100,000 
and surplus of $50,000. The usual forms of ordinary, 
group life, group credit life and individual credit life 
are written on the non-participating plan. The officers 
are: President, Cleaves Rhea; vice-president, W. B. 
Cayce; executive vice-president, Fred D. Thompson; 
treasurer, D. F. Anderson. 


LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 


Greenville, South Carolina 


To Build New Home Office 


This company has begun construction of a new home 
office building in Greenville, S. C. which when com- 
pleted will be the largest and most modern office struc- 
ture in the state. Total cost of the project is estimated 
at $2,500,000. Completion of the building, which will 
be four stories high and in the form of a huge “T,” is 
expected in early 1955, when the company will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary. Among the new building’s fea- 
tures will be large open work areas with 32-foot clear 
spans, an advanced air-conditioning system, a unique 
type of flooring, movable wall partitions, and acoustically 
treated walls to eliminate sound transmissions. The 
plans also call for a cafeteria, kitchen, private dining 
room, several conference rooms, library, infirmary, em- 
ployee lounges, and public address system. 


THE MACCABEES 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Secretary-Treasurer 


The Board of Trustees accepted the resignation of 
Peter Wiggle, secretary-treasurer effective the first of 
December, although he will continue as a trustee. 
Norman C. Nelson was advanced by the Board from 
assistant-secretary-treasurer to fill this post. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Officers Promoted 


Five changes in the company’s official staff were 
made effective Dec. 1. Charles W. Brierley was ele- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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a tingle of 


excitement 





Whenever American United Life’s 
representatives gather for training, 
regional or field club meetings, you 
will find an undercurrent of excite- 
ment present, a feeling of bigh mo- 
rale—the thrill of teamwork accom- 
plishment. This highly satisfactory 
ie situation is the result of complete 

understanding between home office 
and the field. 


As far as American United is concerned, no one 
group has a corner on brains. The secret of sales 
success lies in the exchange of sales ideas; in letting 
these sales ideals trickle up from the field and filter 
down from the home office. Making “sales manage- 
ment” a two-way street builds better sales tools, better 
men and better business. 




















And this philosophy accounts for the tingle of ex- 
citement: all of us may take credit for the record- 
breaking volume of good business each succeeding year 
sees added to American United Life’s books. 


Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








“ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 
ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


So reads the first paragraph of 
a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 
Philadelphia Life by President 
William Elliott. This enlightening 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 





‘Pueom Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph E. Boetiner, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice President 





William Elliott 
President 




















The Country’s Most Friendly 


Company Offers ... 


* Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 


to those looking for a permanent connection. 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 


policy contracts. 


* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 


with lifetime benefits. 


*® Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 
medical and nurse benefits. 


* Complete substandard facilities. 


* Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
North Dakota, Ohio 


Minnesota, Missouri, 


and Wisconsin. 


Nebraska, 


New Jersey, 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 


OF CHICAGO 


North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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become 
gerial positions. 


who 


commissions, 
passed, bonus on quality business, and 
For 
more information, 


@ That a new and modern compensation 
plan is necessary for qualified under- 
writers to meet present day economic 
conditions. We have such a plan. 

@ That it is our responsibility to pursue a 
policy of expansion that will provide 
ample opportunity for our field men 

interested in mana- 






@ That it is our responsibility also to pro- 
vide career contracts, liberal first year 


vested renewals unsur- 


retirement 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


plan. 




































MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL—Continued 


vated to associate financial secretary, and Robert D. 
Gourlie was promoted to the post of controller. A. 
Carlyle Talmadge and Bion T. Wheeler, Jr. were each 
advanced to the position of assistant financial secretary, 
and William R. Hannah to manager of the accounting 
department. 


METROPOLITAN Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


To Build New Home Office Additions 


A progressive demolition and construction operation 
which will give a new look to Madison Square will get 
under way shortly, according to Frederic W. Ecker, 
president of the company. 

The main home office building on the block bounded 
by Madison and 4th Avenues and 23rd and 24th Streets 
will be leveled, and its place taken by a new twelve- 
story structure containing somewhat more than one 
million square feet of modern, air-conditioned office 
space. 

The seven hundred-foot Metropolitan Tower will 
remain, retaining its character as a mid-town landmark. 
When completed in 1909, the tower was the tallest build- 
ing in the world, and it still ranks eighth in New York 
City and ninth in the country. Its great four-dial clock 
and chimes have served New Yorkers as a convenient 
time check for nearly half a century, and its likeness, as 
the company’s identifying symbol, has appeared upon 
some 140,000,000 insurance documents. 


. 


MODERN WOODMEN of America 


Rock Island, Illinois 


New !nvestment Manager 


Donald A. Bangs, formerly vice president of Ameri- 
can United Life Insurance Company, has joined this 
fraternal society as investment manager. 





NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 


Elects Vice President 


Norman M. Hughes, actuary, has been made vice 
president and actuary. He joined the company in 1938 
as associate actuary, after having occupied actuarial and 
executive positions with the Lincoln National Life and 
Columbian Mutual Life. He became actuary in Febru- 
ary, 1945 and in November of the same year was 
elected a member of its board of directors. 
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NATIONAL BANKERS Life Insurance 


Dallas, Texas 
Elects Vice-Presidents 


Ray T. Compton, office manager and assistant vice 
president, and E, A. Lange, agency director and assist- 
ant vice president have been elected to full vice presi- 
dencies of the company. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


D'Olier Dies 


Col. Franklin D’Olier, first National Commander of 
the American Legion and former president and later 
chairman of the board of this company died December 
10 in Morristown (New Jersey) Memorial Hospital 
after several months illness. He was 76 years old. 


SECURITY STANDARD Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


New Company 


The company was incorporated October 27, 1953, 
was licensed and began business October 31, 1953 with 
a paid-in capital of $100,000 and surplus of $100,000. 
The usual forms of ordinary insurance will be written 
on the non-participating plan. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, H. Raymond Strong ; vice-president, Roy C, Lytle ; 
secretary-treasurer, Frank Foster. 


SOUTH COAST Life Insurance Company 


Beaumont, Texas 


Control Purchased by American Country Life 


The American Country Life Insurance Company of 
Houston purchased control of the company November 
17. American Country Life officers and directors were 
elected to the board of directors of the company. W. M. 
Callaway remains as vice-president and a member of 
the board, and Leon Landon remains as vice-president 
and agency director, as well as a board member. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and Annuity 


Association of America, New York, New York 


$3,750,000 Grant 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has made 
an additional three-and-three-quarter million dollar 
grant to the Association. The new grant, which will be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INVESTIGATE 


OUR Agents and General Agents 


Contracts 


All direct with the Home Office 
Top First Year Commissions 
Vested Renewal Commissions 
Bonus Renewals For Production 


Standard and Special Policies 


Available Ages 0 To 65 

Standard And Sub-Standard 

Participating And Non Participating 
Coupons And Return Premium 
Testimonials From Our Own Policyholders 
Dividends Currently Accumulate At 4% 


OUR 


OUR Financial Strength 


Over $1,363,000.00 Capital And Surplus 
$118.50 Of Assets For Every $100.00 Liability 
Now In Our 24th Year 


Write To: P. E. RYAN, Supervisor of Agents 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent Territory Available In California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South’ Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 








TWO NEW FEATURES! 
FIRST IN CHICAGO 


AN RCA TELEPROMPTER SYSTEM... 


An exclusive and distinctive device to make speech- 
making easy and contribute tremendous benefits 
to your meeting. Write for Rate Card. 


A GLAMOROUS OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL... 


In a setting of terraced splendor and natural 
Sages Season from May to October. 








EDGEWATER BEACth HOTEL 


5300 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO 40 





TELETYPE—CG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


and home of the 


Marine Room 


"THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING 
AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA" 
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UNITE with UNITED 


AND 


MAKE A SUCCESS 
OF YOUR INSURANCE CAREER 


UNITED OFFERS: 


Industrial Life Insurance. 


Industrial Health and Accident Insurance, 
including additional payment for hospi- 
tal confinement. 


Fire Insurance Protection on Weekly Plan. 
Commercial Department: 
Lifetime Disability Accident and Health 
Policies. 


Hospital—Medical—Surgical Coverage. 


All Forms of Ordinary Life Insurance 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 























Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$186,500,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. .- The Company also holds over $81,500,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 103,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 





















TEACHERS INSURANCE—Continued 


used to increase reserves on annuity contracts issued 
between 1918 and 1936, caps a series of previous ap- 
propriations totaling $13,413,659 voted by the Corpora- 
tion during thirty-five years to bulwark the Associa. 
tion’s program of providing planned retirement allow- 
ances for teachers. The current grant is payable over a 
five-year period at the rate of $750,000 a year. It is 
the largest single award to be made by the Carnegie 
Corporation since 1948. The Association is an offshoot 
of another Carnegie organization, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, incorporated in 
1905 to provide free pensions for retiring college 
teachers. 


UNION BANKERS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated February 2, 1953, 
was licensed April 6, 1953 and began business July 15, 
1953 with a capital of $250,000. Although licensed as a 
reinsurance carrier, the company will write the usual 
forms of ordinary life insurance on a non-participating 
plan. The officers are: President, Pierce P. Brooks; 
executive vice-president, J. H. Perry; secretary-treas- 
urer, M. E. Gregory. 


THE UNITED STATES Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Head Elected Actuary 


Glenn Head has been elected actuary and an officer of 
the company. Mr. Head became associate actuary Sep- 
tember 1, 1953. He replaces Robert L. Bergstresser 
who had been actuary since 1946. Mr. Bergstresser re- 
cently departed for missionary school work in the 
Philippines. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
Washington, D. C. 


Dividends 


The Veterans’ Administration will pay a regular «ivi- 
dend of $21,000,000 in 1954 on 375,000 government life 
insurance policies held by World War I veterans. {he 
dividends will go only to those with permanent lan 
policies. Some 5,000,000 National Service Life In-ur- 
ance policyholders will receive $190,000,000 in civi- 
dends. The policies must have been in force a full year 
before the 1954 anniversary date to be eligible for divi- 
dends, According to the agency, this payment brings to 
$357,148,886 the dividends paid to World War I vet- 
erans and $4,035,000,000 to World War II veterans. 
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Around the Office—from page 60 


understand and it criticizes what is 
not clear. 

We hold no brief for the equip- 
ment industry, nor are we self-ap- 
pointed or elected champions of their 
product and service. Unless we are 
ready and willing to plunge into the 
greater mechanization of office op- 
erations, a large segment of efficiency 
methods will be closed from 
use. Complacency can be deadly, 
even more so than ignorance. These 
are harsh words; however, their im- 
plication is a friendly invitation to 
look objectively at the office opera- 
tions—not in the light of pride of 
creation, but in the cold reality of 
what is being produced and how it 
is accomplished. 

All statistics point to the increas- 
ing growth of the office—personnel 
in the office have outstripped operat- 
ing and producing personnel in the 
factor of comparative growth in 
numbers. The office doesn’t pro- 
duce a profit. It can be so run as to 
help conserve profits by furnishing 
proper and usable statistics and 
figures. 

With this harangue on the atti- 
tudes of management, we make a 
lighter reference to management’s 
interest in office economies and com- 
pare it to the father whose son 
found the top of a Bikini bathing suit 
on the beach—the father admon- 
ished his son as follows, “Now 
show daddy exactly where you found 
this!” —-Now show management ex- 
actly where they can find these econ- 
omies and their little blue eyes will 
also sparkle in anticipation. 


Work Distribution 


Step number one as we have al- 
ready pointed out deals with ana- 
lyzing the duties. Step number two 
deals with the analysis of work dis- 
tribution. There is no doubt in our 
mind that dissatisfaction arises when 
employees do not have a full day’s 
work. There is a feeling of unrest 
and disquietude when the employee 
knows he is not carrying his fair 
share. Conversely, when he carries 
more than his share without recog- 
nition and reward, he is discour- 
aged and discontented also. 

Step number three pertains to 
work flow analysis. Bottlenecks, 
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wasted time, and lost energy result 
from “traffic jams” in the office. 
The secret to high production and 
low cost is to remove the log jams. 
We have been in offices where every- 
one is “up to his neck” on Monday, 
and by Wednesday, he is sitting 
around “killing time.”” The answer 
in most cases is flow. Sure, there 
are many problems in scheduling and 
routing paper work. If there 
weren't, every office would be per- 
fectly balanced with man-hours vs. 
work load. 

Step number four gets us into 
methods and in this step we analyze 
how things are done. If the method is 
weak, the equipment inefficient, and 
the atmosphere fogged by lack of 
definiteness, how can one expect 
anything but low production. Poor 
methods are obstacles in the paths of 
otherwise efficient persons. Sadly 





AUTHOR'S NOTE 


This is the seventh year that it has 
been my pleasure to have a column 
in this magazine. It is appropriate to 
start this year with an expression of 
appreciation to those readers who 
have so generously received these 
articles. It is my opinion that the 
articles during 1954 should be beamed 
toward the simplification of office op- 
erations. | have chosen as the theme, 
the steps to be taken in analyzing 
office work. It is my hope that these 
articles will help in improving office 
operations. My thanks to the editors 
of Best's for their excellent coopera- 
tion and for the opportunity to con- 
tinue the series, “Around the Office” 
for another year. 











enough, the attitude of the workers 
(those that remain) usually de- 
grades to the level of the physical 
aspects of their job rather than for 
them to raise the physical aspects 
up to their level of potential effi- 
ciency. We have heard employees say 
in complete disgust, “What’s the 
use; no one cares around here how 
things are done—do your best and 
forget it.” Inefficiency spreads like 
a forest fire and soon becomes the 
standard for measuring results. 
Step number five deals with a 
nebulous, but interesting aspect of 
analysis, namely objectivity. How 
to tell the difference between reason 
(excuse) and necessity. We talked 
to an office manager about the 
methods which he used in his office. 
In more than an hour’s conversation 
he recited the reasons why they 
were using their present methods. 


Not once did he say what they were 
doing and how they were doing it. 
The object of their method was 
completely lost and submerged in 
rationalizations. Detail which does 
not contribute to the control and 
management of an enterprise, unless 
it be required by a governmental 
body, should be carefully inspected 
and weighed and as a result of this 
analysis, it probably will be rejected. 


Delegation 


Step number six deals with a 
management technique, widely ac- 
claimed, but sparingly followed— 
delegation. We have never had an 
argument over the merits of delega- 
tion. Yet we observe the champions 
of delegation, continuing in their 
habits of “doing it themselves.” 
Delegation requires training of the 
person to whom tasks are delegated. 
It requires some follow-up to make 
sure that the work was satisfactorily 
done. There is no doubt but that it 
is quicker to do it “yourself” rather 
than to explain it to someone else. 
Too many companies owe their suc- 
cess to one person rather than to a 
good organization. One man rule 
defeats the principle that internal 
growth and development encourages 
more effective performance, incited 
by the hope of promotion. 

The seventh factor has to do with 
the allocation of time. There is such 
a heavy demand on management’s 
time that it has become necessary to 
develop a “time budget” whereby al- 
location is made on a selective basis 
recognizing the personal interests 
of the executives. American indus- 
try is killing off its top-management, 
not by over-work, but by over-strain 
and tension. Management cannot 
participate in every civic, social and 
industrial affair and keep abreast 
with the developments of industry, 
commerce and government. Ameri- 
can industrial leaders must learn to 
say “No” and also learn when to 
say it. 

Work simplification is the subject 
of factor number eight. There prob- 
ably has never been a time when 
work simplification studies are 
needed as they are now. A manage- 
ment consultant made a survey of 
“paper shuffling” as reported last 
Fall in the Wall Street Journal. 
We recall one statistical comparison 

(Continued on the next page) 
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which he made—his findings indi- 
cated that in banking and insurance, 
52% of the employees were engaged 
in paper work as compared to 48% 
engaged in producing business. 
Work simplification reduces the un- 
necessary paper handling and work 
creation. 

In the ninth factor of analysis, we 
deal with training. Training has 
two aspects—(1) training raises the 
efficiency level by a better under- 
standing of methods, and (2) it af- 
fects the employees’ attitude by 
properly introducing them to the 
right methods, giving them the 
“why” of office procedures. Train- 
ing is a part of indoctrination. 
Training is also directed at teaching 
new employees better ways of doing 
things ; it also is directed at building 
up employees for promotion. 

In the last and tenth step super- 
vision comes up for discussion. In 
the industrial formula, men, meth- 
ods, and machines—management be- 
comes the cohesive force which prop- 
erly proportions these elements and 
directs them to fulfilling the organ- 
ization objectives. 

There are the subjects for the 
subsequent articles in 1954—de- 
veloping the details of how to an- 
alyze office activities. Then the last 
article in December will deal with 
how to use the office analysis once 
it has been made. We hope that 
these articles will be helpful in cre- 
ating an interest in survey work. 
The problems of office management 
exist—they may be buried and sub- 
merged by other management prob- 
lems In our opinion, the solution lies 
in getting the facts. This we will do. 


DANGER OF MONOTONY 


HE “SAVINGS” made through 
5 gm efficient” methods may 
be more illusion than reality J. 
Douglas Elliott, supervisor of the 
customers billing department of De- 
troit Edison Company implied in an 
address at the American Manage- 
ment Association’s office manage- 
ment conference. He pointed out 
that when a time-and-motion study 
shows a clerk has to leave her desk 
six times a day to walk twenty feet 
to put an item in the file, the tend- 
ency is to put the file next to the 
desk, or limit the trips to one a day, 
or let a messenger boy do it. 
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But, Mr. Elliott declared, those 
trips to the file may be the break 
in monotony the clerk needs to make 
her job less repetitious and more in- 
teresting. Without them, she may 
waste the time saved in a longer re- 
lief period, day-dreaming, or even in 
decreased production because of job 
fatigue. 

Making clerical jobs more rather 
than less complicated and reversing 
the trend toward assembly-line 
methods has actually reduced office 
costs at Detroit Edison. In his re- 
port on the utility’s job enlargement 
program Mr. Elliott offered evidence 
debunking the assumption that mass- 
production methods, mechanization, 
and specialization always reduce op- 
erating costs. 
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Mr. Elliott said he had compared 
customer accounting and billing costs 
of one hundred twenty-two Ameri- 
can electric utilities, including firms 
with punched-card billing systems, 
with less specialized key-driven 
equipment, with highly specialized 
bookkeeping systems, and with “old- 
fashioned” unit bookkeeping sys- 
tems by which each clerk is fully 
responsible for all activities pertain- 
ing to a small group of accounts. 
Over-all cost per customer was 
higher in the punched-card compa- 
nies than in the key-driven-equip- 
ment ones and in the specialized 
bookkeeping firms than in the unit 
system ones. 

Highest costs of all were found 
in the companies using both special- 
ized bookkeeping and punched card 
billing, lowest, in companies with 





both key-driven billing equipment 
and the unit bookkeeping plan. The 
difference in cost between these two 
groups was forty per cent. 

The danger in mechanization and 
specialization lies in the resulting 
monotony of the jobs, Mr. Elliott 
pointed out. Boredom lowers mo- 
rale; increases fatigue, absences, 
grievances, and frustrations ; and re- 
duces quantity and quality of work. 
Monotonous jobs are wasteful be- 
cause they fail to utilize the average 
worker’s potential capabilities. And 
in many cases overspecialization cre- 
ates duplication of operations. When 
these costs are added to the expense 
of relief periods, music, color dy- 
namics, job rotation, and other de- 
vices introduced to combat monot- 
ony, the total is large enough to 
raise the question whether so-called 
cost-cutting changes always have 
that effect. 


WHAT DO THEY THINK? 


MPLOYEE opinion polls, prop- 

erly developed and conducted in 
companies with a good program of 
personnel administration, can de- 
velop effective guideposts to action, 
Robert D. Gray, director of the 
Industrial Relations Section of the 
California Institute of Technology, 
states. 

Citing the widespread use of these 
opinion polls among employees, Mr. 
Gray warns that no company should 
undertake a poll until it is reason- 
ably sure that it is doing a good 
job of personnel administration ; no 
poll should be designed to put the 
finger on any individual, either with- 
in management or among the em- 
ployees ; polls of employees’ opinions 
may help audit or check super- 
visory performance. 

It is Mr. Gray’s opinion that the 
value of employee opinion polls is 
cumulative and surveys should be 
repeated, though not too often. In 
all cases, he said, the results of the 
survey should be given the em- 
ployees who participated in it, either 
through the company’s publication, 
a mimeographed summary or a {ull 
report. The company can make 
effective use of the findings, both 
by comparing their results with 
similar opinions outside the com- 
pany and by comparing the results 
from department to department. 
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Christmas Legends 


Policy Changes 





COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1953) 


Aetna Life, Hartford 


(One Hundredth Anniversary) +o 15 


(Dividend Scale Continued) ...... c. 77 
(Interest on Dividends and 
Proceeds ComtG.) cccvecccce ee 7 

(Writes Vermont State Group)....Jan. 71 
Alinco Life, South Bend 

(New Company) ........ pn menweae ee 
American Bankers, Waco 

(New Vice President) ............. Nov. 95 
American Country Life, Houston 

Se SIND ccnctecetencsanses Nov. 95 

(Control of South Coast Purchased). - 

ec. 

(Merges and Changes Title) ...... Jan. 71 
American General, Houston 

(Woodson President Pee June 95 


American Independence Life, Houston 
(New Company) ug. 
(Offers Additional Capital Stock) “Nov. 95 

American United Life, Indianapolis 
(Increases Dividend _ Me ecsessa Aug. 75 

Atlantic Life, Kichmon 
(Enters Accident a Sickness oe 

ug. 


, 

Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

(New Vice-President) ............ Dec. 77 
Bankers Mutual Life, Freeport 

(Official Changes) .......... +++e-.dune 95 
Beacon Life, Oklahoma City 

LS leer Nov. 95 
a Association of Railway Employees, 

licago 

(Elects President) ............. ooo ut, 
Boston Mutual, Boston 

(President Dies) ..........scce0. -Dec. 77 

eee Jan. 71 
California Life, Oakland 

(Increases Capi _ eee Jan. 71 


For January, 1954 


California-Western States, Sacramento 
(Increases Capital) Oc 
er National, Houston 
(New Company) as eae ene diee Jan. 72 
Central American, Lubbock 
(Reinsured, See Citizens Security) Jan. 72 
Central Life, Des Moines 
(New Home Office Building) ....May 107 
(Lays Cornerstone for New H. 0. “aide. ) 
ec 


Central National Life, Omaha 


(Hew COMpORy) «.ncccccccccccccocs Aug. 76 
Central Standard Life, Chicago. 

CPPOMOTIOR) ceccccccccocscccccccces Oct. 91 
Citizens Security, Lubbock 

(Reinsures Central American) ....Jan. 72 
Citizens Standard, Corpus Christi 

(New Compan y) RR ne rear Jan. 72 
Conatal States Life, Atlanta 

(New Vice-President) ............- Oct. 91 
Colonial Life, East Ora’ 

(Vv Vice-President isoematet to State 

| eer ee Dec. 77 
(Declares Dividend) .............. Jan. 73 


Connecticut General, Hartford 
Civerattte Aviation Coverage on 
SS eee Dec. 78 
(Extends yp Re Benefits nate, 


ec. 78 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Discounted ’remiums) .......... June 95 
1Patirement Plan Approved) .....July 69 

Liberalizes Military’ isk Under- 

TEE cxmsccdaneeemseehetee oe Sept. 103 
(Continues 1953 Dividend Scaie) ..Dec. 78 
(Continues 1953 Interest on 

Pe Te Dec. 78 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) .......... Dec. 78 

Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 
GF EE encieccecccccccesces Sept. 103 


Continental American Life, W eee 
t. 


(Home Office Promotion) ......... 91 
(Increases Dividend Scale for ~ - 
c. 4 

Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(Enters South Carolina) ........ Sept. 103 
Continental Life & Accident, Boise 

(Formerly Security State Life) ...Aug. 79 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Hill Appointed Vice President) ..Jan. 73 
— Security, Sumter 

(See Southern Life) .............. July 73 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 

(Certificate of Merit) ........... -July 69 

uitable Society, New York 

Appointments) ...........+++-++- May 107 

(Parkinson to Retire) Kewosundoes Dec. 79 

(Directors Elected) ............++. Jan. 73 
Estate Life, Amarillo 

CHOW COMBRET) occccccsccoccccecs June 95 
Excelsior Life, Toronto 

(New General Manager) ......-... Oct. 91 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 

(Plans to Mutualize) .............. Nov. 95 
Federal Life & 7 Battle Creek 

(Moves Home Office) ..........-.. June 95 


Federal Life, Chicago 
(Gode, Treasurer) July 69 
(Officers Elected) . 
(Elects Director and *Vice- President) 





79 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 
DO CE vcciccesseacccecie Jan. 73 
First American Life, Houston 
(Elects Vice President) ........... Jan. 74 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(190% Stock Dividend) ........... Aug. 77 
(Enters New Jersey) .........-.-. Nov. 95 












































































Frontier Life, Dallas Mercantile Security Life, Dallas Postal Life, New York 
(New Company eer ecesscecsedeh. 6 (New Company) .....+..+++++++++--Oct. 92 (New 5-Year Renewable & Convertible 
Georgia Life & Vieaith, Atianta Metropolitan Lite, New York DEED  dhievutiesbusiohendenswensesd Dee. 81 
(Capital Increase) ..........+.- .-Aug. 77 (New l’resident) ........ batsmen May 109 Poulsen Insurance, ‘Chieago 
Globe Life, ¢ ao (Appoints Vice President) ai cara 71 CROW CRENOEE)  coccccsdecesvoecee Dec. 82 
(Reinsures business) .........+. -July 69 (Former Vresident Deceased) ....Jduly 71 Provident Mutual, Phitude:phia 
Government Personnel Mutual, —_ Antonio (To Build New H.O. Additions)...Jan. 76 (Enters A. & S. Field) ....cccceee June 97 
(OMicern Klected) wcccccccccccce ay 107 Michigan Life, Detroit Prudence Life, Chicago 
Great Charter, Arlington (Executive Changes) ............ May 109 (Reinsurance Deal) .............. May 110 
eg arr ee Jan. 74 (Over $100,000,000 in Force) .....Sept. 105 (Admiral Life Reinsured) ........4 Aug. 79 
Grent Southern Life, Houston Midiand Mutual, Columbus Prudential, Newark 
(Liberalizes Agents Benefits) ....July 69 (Favorable Examination) ......... June 96 (New North ¢ ‘entral 4 eee June 97 
yee Aug. 77 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul (Director Elected) .......cccceses July 7 
(Revises Militury Underwriting) ..Nov. 96 (iians New Il. O. Building) .....Sept. 105 (Publie Directors Appointed) ....July 7 
(Increases Cupital Stock) ......... Jan. 74 Modern Woodinen of America, Rock Island Cap Bpints | =—* Relations Officer) - Oct. 93 
Guarauty Union Life, Beverly Hills (New Investment Manager) ....... Jan. 76 Lier Dies) ...+..s.seseeeeeeees Jan. 77 
(Appoints New President) ........May 107  Monumentat Lite, Muttimore Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
: (Executive Changes) .............May 109 (Officer Changes) .......... eeeeces July 72 
Guardian Life, New York N Mutual enetit Lite, Newark Security Standard, Dallas 
eurtee" i vometneaty see eeeeeeee Nov. 96 (Official Changes) .......00eee eens July 71 Fg) eee Jan. 77 
ulf Life, Jacksouvi le (Licensed in New Mexico) ....... Sept. 7106 Security State Life, Boise 
(Control Purchased) Mutual Life of New York aa Aus. 79 
(Guernsey Iresident) (New Employee Lenefit Pian) ...Sept. 106 South Coast Life, Beaumont 
Peete ees * ~~ Bankers Life, Dallas i (Control Purchased) .. Bae ctintevic ess Jan. 77 
r COU) ccccecccrcccccces ° elects Vice-Presidents) .......... an. 77 Southern Life, Greensboro 
Home life, New York : National Lite & Acciulent, Nashville (Reinsures Dixie Security) ....... July 7 
(Employee Bene tits Increased) ....June 96 (Executive Advancements) ..... --July 71 Svuthwestern Life, Dallas 
Im erial Life, Toronto “ = (Elects Vice-President) ........... Jan. 76 (Golden Anniversary) .......-..--) ayn 
(New Officers Elected) ............ Nov. 96 National Life & Casualty, Phoenix Southwest Republic Life, Fort W oe 
yy eae Charlotte May 108 (Calif. Suit Pending) ............Sept. 107 Clow COMPAR) 5... <ocs0ssensecesAUZ. 1 
THESE SOC CSS OD Gees l i 2 State Farm Group, Bloomington 
International Service Life, Fort Worth __ a _— Bs May 109 (Directors Elected) ......++.2.++4- July 73 
(New Company) Jan. 75 : . J . 
International Workers’, New York (Elects Officers) vov. 97 Bg Bey gg ae Juy ® 
(Liquidation Ordered) June 96 New England Mutual, Boston State Mutual Lite, Worcester 9 
Jefferson Standard. Greensboro (Liberalizes Dividend Scale) ..... Dec. 80 (Enters A. & H. Field) ........+.- Dec, 82 
(Continues 4% to Policyholders & (Continues Interest on Accumulations) a i ta 
DORNINE) cciscsvcecsccsesees Dec. 80 Dee. 3 acochers ins. & Aunuity, New York 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston eae. ¥ 110 op, ($3:750,000 Grant) ......-.- 20-005. Jan. 7% 
Kee nei Linder eriting) Sept. 108 (Special Meeting of Stockholders) ~Oct. 02 TN Ae atte net 
(Reaches Liilion in Foree) ........ Oct. 91 New York Life, New York The Travelers, Hartford 
Lafayette i. ife, caeageaee . {Rowe — eect perenenne oa bi ¥ (Reduces, Premium Rates) Fexeweee Dec, 82 
(lasses $100,000,000 Mark)....... ept. 104 EW Divisions) .....ccecceccccees OV. 94 nion Bankers Life, Dallas 
Lote Life, Greenville » rt Sane Reassurance, New Bee s10 on Central Lif Ree ewes eatin Jun. 78 
(To Build ‘New Home CGE) ccéces Jan. 75 COP Chamwen) ..cccccccccccecs ny Union Central Life, Cincinnat 
Life & Casualty, Nashville (New Medical Director) .......... Dee. 81 (To Safeguard Records) .........- July 73 
(To Construct a TV Station) ......Oct. 92 Not =e lee 9 on Late ae teen, we U Wai —- Life, Re dl York ——" 
; urlburt Named Vice-Presiden e rites Grou a err since ec, 83 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville (New Vice President) ............. Nov. . Union Mutual 1 Bite Portiand’ 
we —— mw Fort W ~---Sept. 104 Northwestern Mutual, Miiwaukee (Elects Three) Dee. 8 
neoln at ona e, ort ya ne 4 - . Se COCA E MEST Ee TRO Oe ec. Ov 
(Dividend Actions) ......... ‘ _ (egroups Officers Duties) ..... :Sept. 108 United States Government, Washington 
(Declares Extra Dividend) .. Northwestern eg eae Minneapolis N 8 ESS ESR ER CERI. Jan. 78 
The Maccabees, Detroit Oo Lat rene ty gg wees seeeeeee ov. 9 United States Life, New York 
(New Secretary-Treasurer) ecidental Life, Los Angeles (Head Elected Actuary) .......... Jan. 78 
= (Examination Report) ...... eoeeeMay 110 
Manhattan Life, New York (New Group Division) ..... rrr Dec. 81 United Workmen, Ancient Order of, Topeka 


(Schaberg, Treasurer) peassececonny 7 Old Security Life, Kunsas City (Sanitarium Sale Questioned) ....May 111 





(War Hazard Underwriting) ......Nov. 97 (Correction Notice) .........-- ..-Aug. 79 Vulcan Life & Accident, Birmingham 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles (Expanding) .......seeereee sees es uc. @ 

(Policy and Dividend Changes)..May 108 (Mutualization Fight Continued) . May 110 (Appoints New Medical Director) . -Dec. & 

(New Vice-President) .........00- Sept. 105 (New co Wenane es West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Revises Dividend Scale on Current tite: Enters Hawaii) .. oven (Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Oct. 93 
PONED. ccsccee -Dec. 80 Peninsular Life, poe Western States Life, Phoenix 

(Continues Dividend Scale ‘on™ Prior (New Llome Office) Nebnweeeeee ous Sept. 108 CHOW COMBINED) ..o cccwcsedcccveseee Dee. 83 
Issues) ... coscccccceccsee- DEC, 80 Pilgrim Life, Indianapolis WwW rs ld Insurance, Omaha 

(Officers P romoted) peceemoee ooee dan, 75 (New Company) .......... peaaemaes Oct. 93 (A. & H. Charges) ae ee Te Oct. 93 
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American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ................++ Mutual Savings Life, St. Lewis, MG. ..ccscccccccccccccccececs 7: 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas ws National Mewutty Life, Little Bock, APE. ..cccccccccesccesscces 73 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 35 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn Or 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 16 National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. .... 47 
Bankers National Lite, Momtei@ir, NN. cd. ccccccccecccsvccccceces 15 National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ...............+.-- < 36 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado ................e+0e-- 77 Nelson and Warren, Bt. Lowis, Mo. ...ccccccccccccccccccccces 43 
De Tee, PUG, BS. cccsccccccccesccceeesceccese 27 New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .............. Back Cover 
Se rrr re eee 43 North American Life, Chicago, Ill. ...........-..sseeeeeeeees 76 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ........0ce es ccceccceecccecs 40 North American Reassurance, New York, , RE een 48 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ...............++. 43 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, I ici Rea ecéetig a gkaehatdaakateas si 83 
Brews Pare? Cou, Tn. Bs, BOG, MGR. ccssccccscccvecccscses 58 Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Ill. ..................+-+: 20 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. ..............-- 43 Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. .......-.--+2+-++-+0++ b) 
CE, Bien SS Wicg CP, BS Whe cb eccccecerrsecesccee 43 Paul Revere Life, Worcester, MEE « ee dauvreb aiogiceicmecalon Conaeln si 44 
Central Life, Des Moines, Towa ........ccccccccscceeccecceecs 51 Peoples Life, Frankfort, DS eka a me oi ereaee inten oeivinaws amiss 72 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. .........-.2---++eeee eee 42 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ................-..-eeeee= % 
Ce SA PO WO SI. wdc cessrccecsncscssecccusees 39 Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. .............- 45 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San F ‘esanpuapety ae 43 Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y. .....- 59 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. .........csceeeeeeeceeee 49 Remington Rand Ine. (Management Controls Div.), N. Y. .... 6 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 8 RS, bv entnenesen 48 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. .........scccccccces 61 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, a ee eee 77 Shelton Hotel, New York, N. Y. at 
Syuitable Life Insurance, les Moines, Iowa 23 Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. .. 76 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ... -- 59 Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 26 
SO, CN a eee ec tuir ti eacccicces see's 51 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 48 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadephia, SERGE SNe pe t 6 Standard Life, Indianapolis, RS Cee res Ee 38 
WUE EUR URINE BIE ivccdcecccevccscscccessecaates Oe ee re ere 78 
CtNONE, E.G, TUNES MM: cwshictaccccedcieseccensecctvces 43 State Mutual Life, Vorcester, ML, craucaaian cise. saat e ones ai 
Great American Reserve, PPRENE, DORAS cvocccccccccescsccviese 6 Tiffany Stand Co. i: ME MEL. b-aserwetegieie dc'ns cpick cames pens 63 
Groves, W. F., New Orleann, La. ......ccccccccccccccecccecces 43 Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. ..............-.0.--00- 43 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ............ 43 Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. .................-. 43 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. .... 65 Union Central Life, Cincinnati, SERENE SCA ae ae es 8 
Jefferson National Life. Indianapolis, Ind. ..............-++. 19 United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. ...................-- ee 
EGON DAU BENTO, BG ccccccesiessscccnsetccecsteaene - ae eee ee eee rr errr 78 
es Ee I oc ec ccocecvavesnesncscaesen 30 United Servicer Life, Washington, D. C. ................008: 4 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. ...........-....ceeeeeeees 14 Wee Geet TAle, Bam PRMMeece. COL. 2. cciccccc cvccccccccccccs 29 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. ...... Mekiktihenenwe vipeaek unset ee a P,P, I cece cc cnctcwresccevesectee 62 
OT BO eee re 50 8 William_Len Tiotel, Memphis, MY Sbaacbmncrwstesecae se = = 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ............00.2-22005 3 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, we nes © 43 
Minnesotu Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. .............ceceeeees 41 Woodward and Fondiller. Bee, Ow Teen, H.W, occ ccc cewe ee 43 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Maas. ...cccccccccccsccccccccccces 73 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .........- 43 
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~ QUESTION— 

ty 101 

aa ANSWERED! 

vy 8 _ 

ec, 8 IT USUALLY COMES UP in a Social Security 

i oy sale—how to provide money every month, 

ne 93 not until he would have been 65, but until 
am she will be 65. 

ei : If he has the money and you have the time to 

lee, 88 . . 

mes & work out complicated settlement options, 

an, 78 : solving the 65 dollar question is easy. But 

oP . what if the prospect can’t afford big premiums 
ie and you can’t afford to program for peanuts? 

m7" That’s when Occidental’s Family Income 

ree. 83 and Income Protection policies shine. These 

9 policies pay monthly income — 10 to 50 years 

ry — graduated if need be — fo the selected age of 
| the beneficiary. No complicated calculations. 
A 


No six-page settlement options. Inexpensive. 
Easy. 


And their commuted values are convertible 
to anniversary nearest age 65. 


m0 “A Star in the West...” ¢ 
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ra HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 

a w. B. STANNARD, Vice President | 
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20 ‘*WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!”’ 





comin — Livie 
| Minimizing | Git Texes | and 
| Death Costs ¢ 


{ fasuence 
For Taxes 








These tabs represent the table of contents of a very remarkable book. 
lor here is organized, in one volume of 330 fact-filled pages, a wealth 
of vital information in the advanced fields of estate planning, taxation 
and business insurance. 


This book is a working manual for every New England Mutual 
specialist in the great, broad field of business insurance. However 
complex the problem, he has—at his finger tips—a fundamental under- 
standing of the best way to solve this problem. 

To augment the basic material in this big book, New Eng] ind 
Mutual issues regular bulletins on new tax and estate laws, along with 
suggested sales applications. 

Here is more evidence of how New England Mutual works con- 
tinuously to help stimulate sales at all levels . . . to help its agents sell 
more and larger policies with fewer and shorter interviews. 


me NEW ENGLAND £65 MUTUAL tip tosronce company of sos 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 





